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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Tne Fortieth Exhibition of the “ British Insti- 
tution for Promoting the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom” was opened on Monday, the 9th of 
February. It consists of 482 paintings, and 11 
works in sculpture: and, as usual, the ones 
is prefaced by the periodical ‘‘ regret” of the Di- 
rectors at being under the necessity of returning a 
large number of pictures for want of room! e 
number this year returned is somewhat less than 
heretofore—the amount of the rejected being only 
three hundred and sixty. 

There can be, we apprehend, but one opinion 
concerning the Exhibition this year: it is decidedly 
inferior; it exhibits no ao oswomey | proofs of on- 
progress; and it does not bring to light more than 
one artist of promise. This is sadly discouraging ; 
but it is to be accounted for. We by no means 
admit that its general mediocrity supplies evidence 
of falling-off in our school. The resolution of the 
Directors not to hang pictures which had been 
previously exhibited was a wise and a just one; it 
gave “‘ chances” to men who previously had none ; 
before this plan was adopted, the linein the two best 
rooms was, as it were, the property of the Royal 
Academy; the British Institution was a convenient 
market for their stale productions ; they have ex- 
posed the motives which guided them in sending 
works here, by keeping them back now that they 
might be of value to the Institution as well as 
themselves. This is to be regretted: but, unfor- 
tunately for the cause of British Art, its authorized 
“ protectors” are not its encouragers and pro- 
moters; and public spirit or self-sacrificing gene- 
rosity must not be looked for from the Royal 
Academy. But the evil arises from a far more 
dangerous source—and one for which, under pre- 
sent circumstances, there seems to be no remedy: 
the fact is that, in the great body of British artists, 
there is no confidence in the Directors of the Bri- 
tish Institution. The result is this: many of our 
best artists will not contribute at all; and others 
send only the productions they consider least 
meritorious. This is so notorious that our readers 
may be contented with the bare assertion unsup- 
ported by evidence; but we could easily adduce 
proof—first, that pictures of high class are alto- 
gether withheld because the artists feel assured 
they will not be placed according to their deserts, 
and are not ely to be so hung as to be in- 
jurious rather than serviceable to their reputa- 
tions ; and, next, that such pictures as are sent 
by painters of repute are usually those they 
themselves consider least successful—acting under 
the conviction that their fate upon the walls is a 
matter of chance or caprice, or to be determined 
by circumstsnees still more reprehensible in re- 
ference to those who are annual arbiters of destiny. 
This evil will endure so long as the Directors keep 
away from all interference in the arrangements,— 
so long as they omit to discharge the most import- 
ant of all their duties,—so long as they leave the 
whole “affair” to the management of the Directors, 
Mr. Wells and Mr. Scrope, and their director 
Mr. Barnard. : 

It is impossible that any true patriot, any 
veritable lover of British Art, could have examined 
the Fortieth Exhibition of the British Institution 
without a mingling of serious regret with deep 
displeasure, glorious opportunity of “ pro- 
moting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom ” 
is comparatively lost from year to year; the Ex- 
hibition is sanctioned by the names of a large 





P ion of the most distinguished 
er peminen of England, who give it no 
thought than if it were a market for the 
gathering together, for show and sale, of * booves 
ering together, for show an ,0 ves 
and “ south-downs.” And the Annual Exhi- 
bition is literally ald that is done by this powerful 
aristocratic Association ; for the annual collection 
of Old Masters effects ‘‘less than no ” for 
British Art (it is not unfrequently a method of 
fixing the stamp of authority upon miserable imi- 
— and the permission for students to c 
is usua ly anything but a boon. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what is to be done? We speak the 
sentiments of nine-tenths of the British artists 
when we affirm that British Art would be better 
without than with the British Institution, con- 
ducted as itis; and it is certain that more real 
and practical “ya is wrought for the country by 
a single liberal and judicious patron—such, for 
example, as the gentleman whose truly noble 
collection adjoins “the Gallery’? — than by the 
whole of the combined nobility and gentry whose 
names annually figure in the printed list as its 
Governors—“ hereditary” and “ life.”’ 

To write such “prefaces” as this (and it has 
been our lot to do so annually) is by no means an 
agreeable task. It is one, however, that must be 
jem, ype matter how irksome may be the 
duty. Is there no way by which “new blood” 
may be infused into the Direction? Is there no 
chance that the evils to be suffered one rd may 
be averted the next? Is there no hope that public 
spirit, or private speculation, may originate a 
means by which British artists may have “‘ fair 
play,” British Art a fitting arena, and the com- 
munity a powerful auxiliary to enjoyment and 
instruction ? 

These remarks will prepare our readers*for a 
“ review’? which may be limited: a notice of the 
really good pictures exhibited this year might be 
confined to a very small space; at least, we shall 
not find it necessary to occupy as much as we have 
hitherto been accustomed to accord to the subject. 

No. 1. ‘Highland Girl with Goats and Collie 
Dog,’ W. Srmson. The subject is prettily treated; 
tolerable in colour, but timidly painted through- 
out; yet — rather an agreeable picture. 

No. 3. ‘The Penitent,’ C. Lanpsprer, R.A. 
elect. One of those trifles exhibited for little else 
than putting the name in the catalogue. The 
penitent is a girl, seated and telling her beads, but 
with little of the devotion of a real penitent. The 
small pictures of this gentleman are better than 
his larger ones, but this is by no means a pre- 
sentable example. The colour wants clearness, 
and the whole is deficient of point. 

No. 5. ‘ View of the Old Pier at Burlington, 
Yorkshire, pag a Gale,’ CopLey FIEe.pine. 
The old pier is a favourite object with the artist : 
this is the third view we remember in recent ex- 
hibitions, all brought forward very successfully 
under the effect of a North-Sea gale. This is un- 
doubtedly monotonous. These small storm pic- 
tures are among the best of the artist’s pr 
tions, and they are so full of truth as to excite a 
wish to see something larger in the same spirit. 

No. ll. ‘A Holiday on the Heath,’ H. Surrtey. 
This picture presents a distant perspective with a 
broken foreground. It is painted with much 
spirit, and is free but harmonious withal in 
colour. 

No. 12. ‘Interior of Turkish Café—Minara 
Lycia, Asia Minor,” H. J. Jounson. We noticed 
last year the works of this artist. This is a sketch; 
and to say that it s ts memories of the works 
of a late lamen traveller and painter, is, 
perhaps, saying much, although the comparison 
cannot be favourable, nor can such a course of 
imitation be otherwise than dangerous. 

No. 13. ‘The Weald of Kent,’ T. Creswick, 
A.R.A. Clearly an appeal, at this momentous 
crisis, in favour of the agricultural interest—a 


highly-flattering picture of things as they are 
—with stacks of hop- les signtcant reared 
in the foreground. e iarity of such a 
scene, no ether nook in the world ts. We 
are placed upon an elevated, not a high, point of 
view, whence the eye ranges over a complicated 
network of highly cultivated fields, to a remote 
and airy horizon. The picture is, as usual, grave 
in tone, but worked out with infinite patience, 
and such truth as to make us wish to ape rather 
like Creswick than Lavinia, in the fields of some 
Kentish Palemon. 


uc- 





No. 15. ‘ Tintoretto Painting the Portrait of his 
ae ro her Death,’ sochaaeh bed The 
subject been many times foreign 
conan The lifeless Agere of the daughter, con- 
si the view we have of it, is well deacribed; 
but it is not clear that Tintoretto is painting a 


t. 
No, 19. ‘A Scene in the Swiss Alps, after a 
Storm,’ F. Dipay. This is a large picture, the 
uction of a Genevese artist. to the 
escriptive title, it is severe and earnest in treat- 
ment, and to understand its feeling it is neces- 
ssry to know something of the phenomena of Al- 
= ere The matorials of the grand are 
ere; but they must be versified by the spirit 
that resides and has its being in the soul. A 
more impressive effect we see continually worked 
out of matter infinitely slighter than ; but, 
although this may be accounted a tour de force, it 
is by no meang equal to many less assuming pro- 
ductions exhibited by M. Diday at Paris and 
others of the Continental exhibitions, 

No. 21. ‘ Norah Creina,’ W. P. Frirn, A.R.A. 
This small picture has been engraved in Finden’s 
‘* Beauties of Moore.”” The is seated, facing 
the spectator, so as to show the eyes in which Love, 
rather than Beauty, dwells. In drawing and exe- 
cution the work is masterly; but the artist should 
have sent a contribution of higher aim and greater 


worth, 

No. 23. ‘French Pilot-boat rounding Calais 
Pier,’ E. W. Cooxz. A small picture, in which 
the sky, the water, and the movement of the boat 
are powerfully descriptive of a rising | grok yet 
withal, it is in the more brilliant an tranquil 
marine effects that the artist excels. 

No. 29. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. Grapes, vine- 
leaves, a peach, plum, &c., painted, perhaps, 
more hasti y than is usual with this artist, but 
nevertheless an inimitable representation. 

No. 30. ‘ Ruins of the Temple of the Sun at 
Baalbec—Mount Lebanon in the Distance,’ J. 
Roserts, R.A. This picture is in composition 
—a series of lines traversing at right les, we 
may almost say, to the distant Lebanon (oo 
an experiment difficult of accomplishment under 
the hand of any save that of a master. The near 
parts of the picture are kept in shadow, tg 
out with force the brilliant and airy distance. The 
foreground and middle distances are painted with 
breadth, and with little else than modifications of 
asphaltum and Naples yellow. 

o. 31, ‘ The lenge,’ E. H. Cornovrp. 
It is to be regretted that this artist should have 
thus labo at a reduction of his work exhibited 
at Westminster Hall—which has, indeed, “ no 
tale to tell.” 

No. 35. ‘An Italian Peasant Girl,’ E. V. 
Rierrneitiz. A life-sized head, in profile, 
painted with infinite skill, and purely charac- 
teristic of the race of which it presents an ex- 
ample. The features are modelled with the nicest 
care, and the flesh tints are an exquisite perfection 
of that kind of colour which is found in Italy 
alone, and which is so seldom imitated with suc- 
cess, The holiday costume is always picturesque ; 
and here it is described with a perfect knowledge 
of its x xaereE 

No, 36..... 35. D. Winerretp. A quotation 
from Pope, descriptive of Hampton Court, stands 
here in the place of a title. e confess we are 
weary of the monotony of these Hampton-Court 
scenes, in which there is neither point nor pur- 
pose. The artist exhibits power enough (were 
there somewhat less of a to painta . 

No. 40. ‘ Andromeda,’ W. E. Frost. In this 
small picture she is seen chained to the rock in a 
manner different from that . Itis 
a charming little picture—rich in coleue and 
accurate in drawing. 

No. 41, ‘ The Interior of the Church of St. Ours, 
at Loches,’ A. E. Goopatu. The interior is here 
little seen, and is secon to the arched entrance, 
which is soeeey enriched with figures after the 
manner of some of the ancient Norman churches. 
The whole has been most assiduously studied, 
and is felicitously carried out. 

No, 42. ‘Penticosa, a Village in Spain—Scene 
on a to ight p OLIver. bi 
er coun y picturesque, 
withal of a p Penn fects ar Bifioult af treat- 
ment. It is here too much up into detail, 
and is also deficient of force of effect. 

No. 45. ‘The Giaour,’ T. M. Joy. A life-sized 
figure, half-length, in a monastic habit, but with- 
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Daan 


to its source. 
to paint thus 


It im, pechaps, too mach « practice to pant. | 
indefinitely, oorsideri ng the value which direct 
confers on works of Art. The expression 


| of the features is deep and apposite, and the entire 


9. 46. ‘The Tempest of Shakspere, from 
siranda's Description, F - Danny, Aha 
down stinkin pitch, 
Tee taZi these, mounting to the welts cheek, 
Dashesthe fire out. 0, | have suffered 
With those that | saw suffer! A brave vessel 
Dash'd all to pieces, ©, the ery did knock 
Against my very heart.” 
large canvas, but everywhere 
detail with singular assiduity and 
power. The noble ship is stranded—apparently 
broken in twain on the sharp rocks whereon she 
has been driven by the irresistible violence of the 
The force of the description, as usual 
in the works of this artist, exists in the manage- | 
ment of the chiaroscuro. The whole is lighted up | 
by what Ariel calls “ Jove's lightnings ;” and | 
the spirit himself is seen hovering over the de- 
a. All local colour is sunk, the lurid 
light from the sky being generalized over every 
pr The sky is a most powerful passage of 
Art—admirably conceived, and executed with a 
‘ound devotion to the sublime and the beauti- 
1" It must, however, be said that this accom- 
wy painter deals more happily with breadth of 
ight than breadth of shadow. 

No. 48. ‘ Kreuznach, on the Nahe,’ G. Sran- 
rimip, jun. This view is most judiciously treated; | 
which effective management, coupled with clean 
and decided execution, declares the advantage of 
an ever watehful and skilful master. 

No. Si, ‘Minna and Brenda,’ J. E. Lavpzr. 
Of these oft-painted characters we cannot say that 
this is among the most successful representation 
we have seen, They are over-dressed, and there 
is an utter absence of that sentiment which is 
attributed to themin the story. There is not in 
the work any evidence of that thought, without 
which it is vain to attempt to paint after Scott. 

No. 57. ‘ Queen Mab’s Cave,’ J.M. W. Tcawen, 
R.A. The title of this picture is accompanied by 
® line from the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
and alse by one from the mysterious M.S., “ The 
Fallacies of Hope" —which it would appear is only 
to be published piecemeal in exhibition catalogues. 
Mr. Turner is i — of Art, almost defy- 
ing criticism, and hopeless to grapple with upon 
pm Na principles. Me is tm pense. we 
that he has great and extraordinary powers, and 
yet, in the presence of his works, we are puzzled 
to detect ita traces. He ossesses in the highest 
degree the knowledge of chiaroscuro, perspective, 
and composition; but his erudition is lost in the 
manipulation of his materials, strange amalgama- 
tion of colours, and an inaccuracy of drawing in 
utter defiance, of truth. All the daily critics 
abandon the investigation of his talent in despair, 


Sree tae mnt Gontemning hie practice, andcsca ing | 
© stock phrase 


from its sages by s of va- 
earics and fallacies, instead of endeavouring to 
solve this great questio vexata by a rigid applica- 
tion of the theories of Art, both mental and manual 
in the inquiry. The subject is ‘ 
Mr. Turner's high standing, that we intend to de- 
Vale same pages of our journal at a future period 
eatitely to it—the limits we are now confined to 
hot permitting to the extent we propose. ‘The 
present picture of Queen Mab admits senaes than 


80 important, from 


& usual employment of the vague, illusive, and 


fanciful; and full advantage is taken by the artist 


te play with the means he commands t 
daylight dream in all the wantonness f pe 
bright, and positive colour, not painted, but ap. 
power Angas upon the canvas in kaleidoscopic 
No. 09. ‘ AGreck Girl,” Miss Cuat 
¢ , ATER. Ave 
wy Sepa crisply painted with bright tints, 
me ad egy we a little too angular, 
an yofa colour—not at all in harmon 
other parts; and it would have appeared 


lows like a sheet of lead i slight j 
vaned its monotonous a idea of clouds had 


No. 61, ‘ Onney Abbey, and 
Oafordahie,” 3 = ge pant mae 
— solidity, and admirable in colour and 


but the utmost “ine b ‘piven "42 Commonplace, 


to them in this 


Mo. G3, ‘Spanish. Peasant Girl,’ J, Lesxiep | 


| this. artist ; 


| this picture, and it will 
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She is seated, and is touching,® guitat while 
towards 8 . Among. 
tot half lengths = ied the force and charm of 
and, although there be a pronounced 
wer of a high 


similarity in them, it is yet only pow — 


order that —_ thus — 
which his works are regar 

No. 72. ‘A Welsh Stream,’ T.. Canswick, 
A.R.A. This, like so many others of the works of 
this artist, is a geological demonstration of. sur- 
prising truth. The scene is as usual closed in by 
rocks and trees, and the stream, in its 
summer current, makes its way amid the vast 
masses of stone which the violence of its winter 


she 
heads | 


| 


| 
| 


d | certain p 


ti. 


is needless. Altogether it is marvellously true 
and deeply touching ; an eloquent poem appealing 
with earnest force to the sympathy of all hearts, 
No. 99. ‘Scene on the Yorkshire Moors— 
gay >” ro & solitary mill si 
in a district of a highly Laer ue character 
of which is brought forward exquisite Po 
ing. There is in the work much of the colour 
and manner to which the artist has attached him. 
self in his crayon ew The execution is 
rapid, and yet most finished; but the trath of 
es ‘of the colo is open to dis- 


pute ; nevertheless, as a whole, it is a production 


| which would do honour to any school. 


torrent has cast from their ancient beds. This | 


gentleman does not now celebrate himself in 
foliage, but prefers writing his name on rocks, as 
aid the barbarous conquerors of old. A sereen of 


| One of those brilliant I 


trees closes the view, and we cannot help remarking | 


the cold hue in which they are coloured. This. is 


new, and perhaps less agreeable than even the ex- 
tremely adust tints in which his foliage has re- | 


cently been brought forward. 


No, 73. ‘Scene on the Conway, North. Wales, | 


after Heavy Rain,’ W. Wast. t 
servation of Nature is everywhere conspicuous in 


this work, and the selection of seene has been most | 
judiciously —_ to pe such 2 a 
T rushes with uncontrollable rapidi 
os ~ | the marble group in. the Piazza. del. Granduca at 
| Florence ; but we must here remark that the cap- 
| tor does not look equal to. the en 
| the musele of the marble figure, and his back. par- 
| takes much of the female character—defects arising 
| from the almost exclusive. study of the female 
A | models. 


over its rocky bed, and we learn from its colour 
and other circumstances that the water is rising. 
The foliage and rocks are well painted—the latter 
especially so. 

No. 77. ‘A Girl ata Fountain,’ W. CaRPENTSR, 
jun. A single figure; painted in a low tone, 
something like the manner of Italian frescoes. 
graceful form, well drawn; well-studied drapery, | 
without affectation; pure and modest colour; and 
a sweet innocent countenance, full of the most 
charming expression, make this picture very agree- 
able for the eye to dwell on. 

No. 78. ‘Gaston de Foix. before the Battle of 
Ravenna,’ F. R. Pickerseitt. He is here some- | 
what younger than in the portrait by Giorgione. | 
He is of course in a suit of plate armour, and the 
lady is doing the last office of the equipment— 
binding the scarf on his arm, and at the same | 
time offering up a prayer for his safety. The 
story is emphatically told, and the execution is in 
all points clever. 

No. 83. ‘ The Temptation,’ ALEXANDER JOHN- 
ston. The two figures here presented are skil- | 
fully treated, but the artist seems to have been 
at a loss for a title. 

No. 89. ‘Dutch Fishing Craft off Fort Lillo, 
Mouth of the Scheldt,’ E. W. Cooke. The Dutch 
coast has been the scene of the triumphs of this 
artist, and he is wise to forsake the Rheinland 
and return to it. The picture represents.a calm, | 
drawn and coloured with much brilliancy and | 
success. In the distance we recognise the spire | 
of Flushing. 
_ No, 93. ‘ Fairy-Struck,’ F. Goopatt. This is | 
indeed a work of high intellectual Art; full of | 
feeling, piety, and refined sensibility. The scene | 
is laid in an Irish hovel, where a sickly and deli- 
cate child is suffering, according to the belief of 
the parents, from having been fairy-struck, The 
mother is on her knees before the afflicted infant, | 
with such an expression of countenance as a 
mother alonecan exhibit under such circumstances: 
she grasps a rosary convulsively, indicative that 
she has no hope but in the goodness of a supreme 
God. The father expresses sentiments of the purest 
emotion, anxiety, and parental love, This head 
alone is a triumph of Artand mind. In the back- 
ground another child, with the listlessness of | 
children to the stronger sentiments, is calmly busied 
about household work. The whole conception is 
carried out with the most perfect felicity, and, in- 
stead of a picture, a poem is composed. En rave 

eter lead the cause of sufferin 
reland far more effectually in the hearts of English. | 
men, th ? «ow 
men, than endless verbiage of pseudo-patriots 
ie accessories complete the scene: the crazy 
F or lets in the shivering breeze, from which the 
The child is protected by blankets in utter rags. | 
e end of o <— is filled with smoke fem, the 
where 8 the everlasti tato-pot ; 
| Ht posted 4 through peta of the 
comfort, wre thatch, and adds to the dis. 
oer Be: spy 
= tion and just reliance eligion 
© speak of the meneal per ge yo . 


A very close ob- | 


| J. ConBETT. 


| execution, ; 
| excellence, and. contains. many points of high 


| the venerable head.of the 
| much interest, but had, perhaps, been better.treated 


| father. 
| weeping around, and the curé witha n 


| than others we have seen 
| narrative. It is, as usual 
| tures whereb 


| sented. It is, however, on the whole to be regr' 
g | he does not devote himself to home. subjects, 


misery, and agony. of an | the froth 
glorious by. the ‘intensity at | beet cr — 


this.picture ' The subject is woodcutting, in 


No. 101. ‘On theGulf of ia,’ G. E. Herne, 
ages which haye 
aa se much to the “tgp of the ar. 
tist, and partaking in everything very much of 
excellence of po be i ee is ed it, Sp 
No. 104. ‘ Gipsies Encamped—Moon rising,’ A. 
Grrsert. A small picture, excellent in general 
management and effeet. The: sky alone is faulty, 


No. 105. ‘Valley of Saavedan, Pyrenees,’ W. 
Ourver.. The best picture we have of late seen 
by this artist—as being broad in treatment and rich 
in colour. 

No. 115. ‘A Pirate carrying off.a Captive,’ W. 
Erry, R.A. This is undoubtedly a recollection of 


| being dull and leaden. 


terprise : he wants 


No.119. ‘ The Vale of Clywd, Denbighshire,’ E. 
A work of high merit, but not so sue- 
cessful as the spirited woodland.scenery which the 
artist paints with so much nature and freedom. of 
It is, however, full.of. promise of rare 


merit. 
No. 124. ‘Reading a Merry Tale—a Tho 


| from. England’s Happy Days,’ J. C. Hoox. 


riod here alluded: to seems to be about thatof 
enry VIIL., although the costume is rather that 
of the court of Francis I. A man is read. 
ing the “ merry tale’ to a. couple of maidens.and 
It is a work of 


on a.smaller canvas ;. moreover, it is. unfinished; 
there is yet a month’s labeur before it can.sustain 


| the well-earned reputation. of the artist. 


No. 129. ‘ Okehampton Castle,’ F. BR. Lun, 
R.A. The principal object. is a ruin seated upon 
a near eminence, which closes the view. The pic- 
ture is rich in colour, but. the subject is by no 
means so interesting as others. we have seen, 
though even with less pretension, by thesame hand, 

No. 134. ‘ The Breton. Conscript 


leavi 
| Home,’ F. Goopatn. The circumstantial truth 


and force of narrative pean as — 

composition is distinguished are beyon ape 
Every object contributes its quota to the sad 
farewell. The conscript is a. fine young man m 
the Breton costume, who, at the door of his home, 


| is held in the embrace of his aged mother, while 


man, his 
Other members. of. the family stand 
umber of 
villagers are present to witness the departure of 
oe on the other conscripts “anes joined the 
etachment, which is seen marching away In. 

distance. ‘The picture is perhaps less brilliant 

the artist, but it can 
never be surpassed in perspicuous and affecting 
» exquisite in colour, 
and a fine feeling is shown in the various tex 
the different. surfaces are repre 


his hand is clasped in that of the old 


since he paints these with. not. less success. We 


| confess, if we had our choice, we should take the 
y | little picture of ‘ Fairy-struck” in. preference ” 
, this—at the same price. 


No. 138. ‘ Distant View of Scarborough from 
the Sea,’ W. A. Kneuy. Thisis-orignal in 
and powerful in execution, but the colour: of. the 
water is a trifle too leaden, and somewhat opaque 
The artist manifests also too. a. for 
the water, which 
No. 139. ‘ A Spring Wood Stene,’ J.. Linnell 
ieut which many figures 





ee 
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are busied. The bole of # large tree which has 
been barked lies im thie foreground, and other trees 
stand at a short distance with their 

foliage. The liquid touch of Gainsboroigh 
still apparent here, but with infinitely more care 
and less speculation than we have accus- 
tomed to see. The positive colours are assembled 
in their utmost foree near the centre, whence they 
are broken and judiciously distributed throughout 
the whole. Every passage of the picture has been 
studied with the nicest. care, the result is a 
production which will rank among the very best 
of the artist—the best, indeed, of the high- 
class examples of our British school. 

No. 140. ‘ View on the River Conway, North 
Wales,’ W. Wast. The stream is seen 
flowing through a highly picturesque disposition 
of rock and foliage,—the former rising —— 
from the water, and bearing a verdant crest whi 
| tells directly againstthe sky. The whole has been 

successfully studied, insomuch that the picture 

is a close translation from Nature. 

No. 144. ‘The Death of Cardinal Beaufort,’ J. 
Giupert. This excellent artist is too much 
attached to gorgeous display; we have, there- 
fore, King Henry in crown and robes, at the 
bedside of the dying Cardinal. Theghostof Duke 
Humphrey hovers over the wretch’s couch; and, 
although he describes the phantom as having hair 
like limed twigs to catch his winged couk is a 
mistake to make the spirit such a bugbear. The 
writhing Beaufort is a powerfully-effective figure ; 
in the composition there is high merit; but effort 
is too apparent, and the scene is too much a 
passage from an acted play, 

No. 147. ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance. The largest and 
most carefully painted of the works of the artist. 
The composition consists of peaches, grapes, pine, 
gilt vase, pheasant, &e. The grapes are the pro- 

uction of the hothouse, and the fruit can never 
be more perfectly imitated ; the bloom is yet.on it, 

with marks of having been incidentally brushed o 

here and there. 

No. 148. ‘ Beagles,” C. Jost. They are beating 
a high cover; in which theyare only partially seen. 
This is one of the best dog pictures that have of 
late been exhibited. The character of the race is 
well described, and the animals are disposed in a 
manner novel and ingenious. 

No. 156. ‘Head of the Madonna,’ Mrs: W. 
CARPENTER. The subject admits of nothing new; 
this accomplished lady has, however, painted the 
head with a feeling which we have had many times 
occasion to praise. 

No. 160. ‘ The Vale of Terni, from the Gate of 
Narni,’ W. Livron. With a view to the poetry 
of the subject the artist paints in the spirit of 

| Claudian, and notin that of Livy. The subject is 
judiciously selected, and is, perhaps, very faithful 
in its detail. 





MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 162. ‘ The Finding of the Body of Harold 
after the Battle of Hastings,’ W. Gatx. This is, 
we believe, one of the gold-medal-ecompetition pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy. Although the object 
be to show as much as possible of the figure, this 
— have been done in a manner more graceful 
and effective than by being foreshortened thus ob- 
jJectionably, The discovery of the body takes 
place here by torehlight; and the few figures that 
are present exhibit considerable power, though 
some parts of the drawing are inaccurate—as the 
knotted arm of the figure raising the body. 

No, 180. ‘The Poppy of Andalusia,’ J ‘Tusnrer. 
A most — conception, painted with all the 
foree an richig-gieving colour which distingni 
the pictures of the artist. This “Poppy” is a 
gent ewoman simply attired in black, and wearing 
an ample Spanish hat, which contributes greatly 
to the striking effect of the entire arrangement. 
The style of the work is well worthy of one who is 
a faithful disciple of the spirit of Sir Joshua—who 
is deeply read in the lectures which have been de 
livered on canvas by his school. 

No. 191. ‘ Frost’ Seene—Evening,’ C. BRAN- 
WHITE. Of the works of this artist we have 
epehen upon former oecasions—though in them 
there was little promise of the peeuliar excellence 
which distinguishes this work. The Datch have 
hitherto been u hable in frost pictures, 
but this: work will bear comparison with man 
highly-esteemed productions of the Dutch schenl. 
The foreground is occupied by a house, over- 
topped by a pine and some lenthens trees, on the 


— 





bank of'a river or canal, from whitch the ice has 
been broken to admit of the passage ofatoat. In 
effect and execution the picture is admiratle. The 
time'is sunset, the cold of which is ren- 
dered with the happiest ty. 

No. 204. ‘ Christ and his Disciples at Emmaus,” 
T.M. Joy. One of those subjects to which it is 
most difficult to attacli a new interest. The pic- 


ture is large, and apparently painted with great 
firmness 


Nos. 210, 212. ‘A Summer Morning,’ ‘The 
Gam *s Round,’ H. Jursom. harming 
com s, and wrought with care and true 
feeling for Nature. 

No. 211. ‘St. Goarhausen, on the Rhine,” C. 
STANFIELD, jun. A beautiful and highly effective 
offset from a good stock. It is firmly and broadly 
= yet possesses considerable refinement of 
touc 

No, 217. ‘ Drovers’ Halt, Island of Mull in the 

Distance,’ R. Ansprett. This is a large picture, 
and different in its character from what we re- 
member of the painter. The halt takes place ata 
woodside bothie in the Highlands, round the door 
of which is assembled a various group’ of way- 
farers and cattle. The work is one of high merit; 
it is painted with a happy mingling of delicacy and 
force. There are, indeed, few productions in the 
gallery of greater merit, and few that prove more 
generally attractive. 
No. 220. ‘ Lane Scene,’ T. J. Soper. A small 
cture, executed with much freedom and so- 
dity. The laneis overhung with trees, which 
are made out with good effect. 

No. 222. ‘The Vale of the Wharfe, Bolton, 
Yorkshire,” H. Barcur. This, like most of the 
other oil pictures by the same hand, is treated 
with a sobriety of effect, produced by a masterly 
variety and disposition of subdued tints. Itis a 
charming picture, inferior only to the‘ View on the 
Yorkshire Moors.’ 

No. 229. ‘ A Bather,” W. Erry, R.A. One of 
this gentleman’s class studies, and in every way 
a. to the two other pictures which he ex- 

ibits. The colour is by no means so pure and 
brilliant as he sometimes paints, but, having been 
made out with some care, the figure is substantial 
and instinct with life. 

No. 230. ‘A Roadside Inn,’ J. Stank. An 
unpretending subject, brought forward in a man- 
ner appropriately simple; but the foliage of the 
trees which embower the inn is less fresh than in 
many of the recent works of the painter. 

No. 235. ‘Interior,’ G. F. Herrine. Two 
horses loose in a stable, a grey and a bay—the 
latter of which especially is rendered with infinite 
truth. The animal is drawn with exceeding care, 
insomuch that it were enough only to see a limb 
to determine the class to which he belongs. 

No. 247. ‘ Conham, on the Bath River,’ E. G. 
Miituer. A close scene, in which the principal 
object is a group of trees reared against the evenin 
sky. Throughout the composition a chaste senti- 
ment prevails, and the whole is executed with 
much spirit. 

No. 250. ‘Flowers,’ Miss M. A. Parris. The 
are grouped in a vase, and are skilfully drawn, an 
painted with close observation of Nature. 

No, 255. * Scene on the Black-water River, 
Ireland,’ from a sketch, T. Dovauty. The pro- 
duction of an American arrist of high reputation 
in the United States. The materials are pic- 
turesque, and brouzht forward with an evening 
effect. The work bears everywhere evidence of 
skill and experience. 

No. 278. ‘ Vessels off the Mouth of the Thames,’ 
W.A.Kyett. The movement of the water would 
declare a stiff breeze, but the idle sails of the ves- 
sels bespeak the contrary. The water is painted 

vi a, truth, and portions of the sky with 


brilliancy. 

0, 282. ‘Scene from “Undine” —The mysterious 
Discovery of Bertalda’s Parentage,’ W. Rimen. 
This picture is by the successful candidate in the 
outline competition last year proposed by the 
Art.Union. The are numerous, but the 

ose of the cto no means . The 
work is intended as imp ve; but the subject is 
neither orted. by general interest nor easy of 
a gpensli, tatraneli as to render the story clear. 
The is almost a monochrome, ted 
else than asphaltum ; the drawing is also 


with 
feeble in parts. 

No. 288. ‘A Venetian Standard-Bearer,’ W. 
Fisx. A small picture of a black in armour, more 





effectively and substantially painted than the larger 
works by the same hand. 

No. 289. © Haworth Castle, Cum»erland—Sun- 
set,” Coprey Frenprve. A small composition, 
ee aan tr creme aan d, 

same effect is frequently painted this 


oe oe Sa of uittie git on Faster 
WELL, a lit ; the 
exp “ ‘ * and colour, is admirable ; but 
the finish upon this part makes the rest 
look as if only commenced. 


SOUTH ROOM. 


No. 303. ‘ Invitation, Hesitation, and Persua- 
sion,’ N. J. Crowxey, R.H.A. Containing three 
half-len figures, and y resembling in 
composition a picture recently exhibited by the 
bea artist. nn principal deare 7 vs ay 
ady, representing, we may presume, on 
e Invitation and Poreauden are represented 
by two younger impersonations. The work has 
more the appearance of portraiture than ima- 
ginative composition. 

No. 314. ‘ Chelsea Hospital,’ C. Simms. A 
small picture, showing the hospital from the oppo- 
site side ofthe river. It is executed in a 
style, and treated with the common 

ect, which is always forcible and ao 
companion to this is No. 316. ‘ Win 
painted equally well. 

No. 323. ‘Godiva,’ W. Frisner. The poetry of 
Tennyson supplies the spirit of this work :— 

“ And like a creeping sunbeam slid 

From pillar unto pillar, until she reach’d 

The gateway.” 
She is, of course, alone, descending in doubt 
and fear the staircase, to mount the palfrey, which 
is seen caparisoned in the court. e painter has 
essayed to express the emotions which such a 
situation weaik excite, and with marked success; 
it is, however, certain that in the figure there is 
an entire absence of the unconscious display which 
too frequently prevails in the nude. The drawi 
and painting betoken care and observation; an 
altogether the work is one of very high merit. 

o. 325. ‘A Venetian,’ J. Insxtpr. A head 

painted with the usual solidity, force, and vitality 
which this gentleman conveys into his works. 
The features are of that kind which eminently 
show that character, rather than beauty, is the 
purpose held in view. 
o. 360. ‘Snowdon,’ J.B. Pyne. There is a 
strong point and purpose in every work of this 
accomplished artist; and the great value of his 
works is, that the object is always dealt with in a 
manner eminently successful. Snowdon is here 
presented under a veil of glorious light—a eeertly 
tion which none but a mind imbued with the 
finest poetical feeling could dictate. The sun is 
low in the horizon, but yet he invests the Welsh 
Hymettus in a manner truly dazzling. The pic- 
ture is also wonderful for its breadth; there is no 
dwelling upon minute and insignificant objects, 
save for ahigh purpose. In this admirable com- 
position the best principles of Art are simply 
conspicuous, 

No. 365. ‘The Ponte del Diavolo—Baths of 
Lucca,’ H. Coox. The locality is most perfectly 
described, and there is no mistaking this famous 
bridge; but the picture wants breadth and effect. 

No. 369. ‘The Skirts of the Forest,’ T. Cans- 
wick, A.R.A. A careful study ofa large beech, 
occupying the entire canvas, which bears more 
reference to ag cys 7 negeet how wre 
wood scenery. e su as perhaps nothing 
in it ve "l stieo ie eahas of the work con- 
sists in skilful treatment. 

No. 370. ‘The Tempting Lick,’ W. Krpp. 
This picture exhibits some a in the enjoyment 
of a saucer of treacle. The title and treatment are 
equally coarse, and we are glad to observe that 
such subjects are fast disappearing from our ex- 


’ A, J. Woormen. 
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eis an Irish one; at the cabin-door are two 
Soues, which, with the cabin itself, are un- 
doubtedly truthful studies. 

No. 437. ‘The Casket,” 
small picture of a girl leaning over 
the figure is drawn with accuracy, 

| coloured, and dressed with much taste. 

No. 446. ‘ Broadstairs—Fishing Boats pre- 

e | paring for Sea,’ C. BENTLEY. e quiet little 
f | nook is so much —— in shade = ae 
being | recognise it. To all appearance the ; 
with their 3 he ey pe Pom | strong off the sea; in which case all the preparation 
“tetnent or ideclisation—the veritable children —< little —. ae ye ’ eee at 
i j ifal i effective and we $ ) ¥ 
mura excuton pe peeeens in ecleee, eae | this artist are “es so clear in execution as his 
fo. 383. * hare?’ Jc Zerrren. A boy | water-colour drawings. 
ood gist at Prey tense a fisherman's ht-made | No. 447. ‘ Red Deer, Ww. yr} D. The od 
E the known free and sketchy style of the | mals are described with accuracy, and appropriately 
oy | eireumstanced ; the picture ming = a ~ % 
, 885. ¢ ’ J. Houzaxp. The | any of the figure compositions by the same hand. 
io not pages ey veer for an at- X 0. 456. ‘ Faust and Margaret, T. Jones Bar- 
tractive picture. The Dutch scenes of this painter KER. —— : re , he payee geek 
3 is Venetian prison, which has been wo t 
at og meen oo agnesabioae wore his ¥ thought and deep study, but in many points mis- 
No. 486, ‘ The Lycian Expedition at Myra,’ G. directed ; hence there is much to praise—as, 
Scuany, jun. The title is accompanied ¥ a Fone in the memenien —— emgage oy 
i what. The the misconceptions the more obvious. - 
qoctaion, bet we axe nat Wee eneonile osition of the figures is scenic, and the dress of | 
‘aust too studious. They are not moved by | 
natural and unaffected emotion, but are playing to | 
an outside audience. 

No. 457. ‘ The Grave of the Excommunicated,’ | 
F. Danpy, A.R.A. A very extraordinary picture, | 
as one simply of a clouded moonlight effect, be- | 
yond which it is difficult to recognise a subject. A | 
dog seems to be howling over the grave, from | 
which a man is seen hastening away. It is un- | 
doubtedly a striking composition, but difficult to | 
read. 

No. 471. ‘Somerled Ruadh’s House, Lochaber,’ 
R. R. M‘Iay. A capital interior, distinguished | 
by truth in feeling and accuracy in detail; there | 
is no mistaking the fact that it is a genuine copy 
from an actual subject. M‘Ian is ever at home 
where Highland character is to be found. 

No. 476. ‘A Calm,’ J. W. CarnmicHaArt. A 
small picture, presenting a view of the Dutch | 
coast, with Dutch craft, and painted in a manner | 
leaning more to the modern Dutch style of marine | 
painting, than other works of this painter, which | 
were characterized by more of the real nature of | 
wind and salt water. Yet it is decidedly good. 


Writes Mappox. A 
an open casket; 
judiciously 


jeture is not interesting from its execution, but, 
if it were known to be an accurate view of the lo- 
cality and its rock-cut tombs, this would give it 
an interest with all by whom these relics are held 
in veneration. 

No, 393. ‘ Ruth and Naomi,’ Mis M. Griiuies. 
These two figures have been most assiduously 
studied, and are in many points successful be- 

ond what ladies have generally accomplished. 
he style of the picture shows a leaning towards 
the Italian school. 

No, 307. ‘ A Gipsy Family,’ W. Suaver. An 
encampment of gipsies, with one or two foreground 
figures, backed by an agreeable landscape com- 
position, elaborated into a pleasing effect. 

No, 398 ‘ The Archer Boy,’ F. Y. Hurtstone. 
Cupid holding his bow as if Endiee just discharged 
an arrow. The subject, like many others, is too 
hackneyed to have any interest save by very fine 
execution. 

No. 403. ‘A Peep at the Hudson—Early Au- 
tumn,’ T. Dovwonty. The river is just percep- 
tible in the distance, past a lofty wall of rock in 
the foreground, which is further occupied by 
trees. e picture is full of truth, and worked 
out with a sure and generous touch. No. 477. ‘ Flowers,’ Mrs. Harrison. Decided | 
. No. 410. ‘A Place where the Jack lie,’ R. | in touch, but not so pure in colour as the water- 
iheponave, A R.A. A small picture composed colour drawings of this lady. | 
of very omnes, ee a quiet 
river nook, the bank of which is shaded with trees With this somewhat brief revi 
and draped with the graceful sedge, and the water | Report of the Exhibition—1846. eens ae 
covered with the round forms of its own peculiar The British Institution originated upwards of 
p meay vegetation. The picture seems to be a fort years ago, during a time of war, and when 
oo ae tion from such a place as we should | the Fine Arts coupled but little public attention 

ag yo wg: a trimmer or swim a gudgeonin. | in society. The avowed objects were twofold: 

0. 415, ‘Sacontala, the Heroine of an Indian | first, to assist artists by exposing their works for 
Drama by Calidos, entitled “ Sacontala, or the | sale at a period of the year when the Royal 


Fatal Ring,”’ L. W. Desaxoes. This title is fol- i 
towed bys teen se ~! t : — = , Academy did not open its doors for the purpose ; 


Sanscrit, We have also the story of 
“ Sacontala” allegorized by a German write. 
She was the daughter of the sage and King Cau- 
sica by Menaca, a nymph of the lower heaven, 
and became the wife of Dushinanta, Emperor of | 
the World. She is here seen surrounded by 
flowers and followed by antelopes. The subject is 
& remote source, and the impersonation and 
its attributes little understood. It can at best be 
= of the work that it is a most carefully drawn 
study y 5. figure, painted with the utmost | 
<= 5 reflected lights in parts are admirably 


cient examples, to gather from private hands afew 
choice specimens for the study and improvement 
of the living school. The purity and benevolence | 
of the first founders are unimpeachable, and no | 
ssible complaint can exist on this head in re- | 
erence to the present Association. But in forty 
years things have changed: Art has grown into | 


ro : wap eye + new means of exhibiting, 
i increase of practitioners are th Its ; 
a National Gallery has been founded. Pere ea 


While all these have been growing with vi 
the British Institution has eet only stood stil “but 
has fallen into feebleness and the corresponding 
symptoms of decay. The noble and honourable 
men now composing its roll of patrons are inert 
oe duties have devolved on underli S, suspicion 
has been engendered, and audible w isperings of 


for examination, but it a : 4 impure influence in its man 
ppears creditably painted. Confidence no longer exists, pp dcop heranet 


No. 421, ‘Interior of a Cot ’ 
Buawrpann, » Rouen,’ R. | artists either d : 
fremsbie tetesior sone ane Seottich picture of « | their inferior and’ carciens we 2 'That it is 
aged matron fa aaa french | good enough for the British Institution,” i ee rd 
surrounded by appropriate Objects, “all di 8 | everywhere, but in the ears of the She oe 
teribed with powe ful tre th. The depth e- | Thus we see in 1846 an Exhibition unw paar ol 
shade of the work are and | the Metropolis of a great and mighty wm ag 
) F. W. Tornay. | Small amount of good, nothing great, a sprinkling 


No. 422. ‘The Cabin Door 
A small picture, in colour and style rwuch like th of dawning talent, much that is bad, and a di 
besutifal water‘eclon, wor The couraging notice at the commencement of the 


ks of this artis 
catalogue that “ the Directors regret the necessity 


No. 419. ‘Ruins of the Banqueting Hal 

1 
Co eames, Sussex,’ F. Nasu. rhe bay. 
} my ow is yet entire—« agnificent remnant of 
— portion of our old English houses which con- 
tuted their boast. The picture seems too hig 





t. 
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for 


| Richard Ellison, Esq., £10; ‘ The Temptation,’ Alexander 


| 10gs.; ‘A Country Boy,’ J. P. Drew, Colonel Hardwicke; 
| ‘ A Scene from Nature,’ Jas, Starke, Colonel Hardwicke, 


and, secondly, having no public collection of an- | # 


of returning 360 pictures.” What for? 
y pycme nw No! for want sf een ee 

e ex sympathy w the 
of the Onmaaliies eel toumsinonton roe pe 
they reject, we copy the following cold-blooded 
official document sent per post (not free) to each 

“ British Institution for Promoting 

the United Kingdon” ae 

“ Sin,—The arrangements for the ap Exhi- 
bition being now complete, and the Co of 
Directors not having ye yk pe to be hung 
up, it is requested that you for it at the first 
opportunity, “IT am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
““ WILLIAM BaRNarp, Keeper.” 

One hundred and ten hereditary Governors 
sixty-four lifeGovernors, comprising the noblest of 
England’s aristocracy, cannot find room for 360 
works of mind and labour which have been ex. 
ecuted and presented on the faith of an invitation 
from so gorgeous an array of rank and wealth! 
We again express a feeling akin to Mer ee that, 
under such circumstances, Mr. Scrope s ould per- 
severe in hanging his painting—it defaces the 
Exhibition, and produces at least two or three such 
notes as that we have printed. 

It would be greatly better for the Arts that the 
Institution ceased to exist: it is thoroughly im- 
potent, excepting to inflict disappointment; con- 
fidence exists no longer, and its annual 
of old masters is dwindled into a receptacle to 
gloss doubtful originals into a false pecuniary 
value and importance. The studies made from 
them have become a ridicule and a byword, and 
their annual display leaves no impression but that 
of pain; the feeling of mere disappointment has 
long ceased to exist. 

To sum up, the Exhibition is singularly unsatis- 
factory, and neither adds honour to the present 
state of the Fine Arts, nor can impress foreigners 
who visit it with anything like a just idea or notion 
of the merits of our native School of Painting. 











Pictures Sold at the British Institution. 


‘ Andromeda,’ W. E. Frost, Lord F. Egerton; ‘ Scenein 
Windsor Forest,’ Copley Fielding, Lord Monteagle, l5gs.; 
‘ View of the South Downs,’ Bey. Fielding, Lord Mont- 
eagle, 15gs.; ‘ The Brae Side,’ W. Simson, a. 
Esq., 35gs.; ‘The Abbey of St. Amand, Rouen,’ A. 
Goodall; ‘Otter Hounds looking'out,’ T. Woodward, 35 
f°; ‘The Gamekeeper’s Round,’ H. Jutsum, George C, 
oftus, Esq.; ‘ The Manor House, 1745,’ H. Jutsum, 


Johnson, Richard Ellison, Esq., 60gs.; ‘ View near 
Horsham,’ A. Gilbert, Richard Hilison’ Esq., £10; ‘A 
Village Smithy near Oxford,’ P. W. Elen, Colonel Hard- 
wicke, £15; “ A Maid,’ J. B. Smith, Colonel Hardwicke, 


25¢s.; ‘Gipsies Encamped,’ A. Gilbert, Colonel Hard- 
wicke £10; ‘ Near Pulham, Norfolk,’ H. Bright, 25gs.; 
‘ Arles on the Rhone,’ W. Oliver, 20s. ; ‘ Interior ofa 
tage,’ W. Brandard, Chas. Brind, Esq., 20gs.; ‘Study from 
Nature,’ J. P. Drew, 8. C. Hall, Fg *Frost Scene— 
Evening,’ C. Branwhite, R. Colls, Esq., 40 gs.; ‘ Fairy- 
struck,’ F. Goodall, — Oxenham, Esq.; ‘5 Pea- 
sant Girl,’ James Inskipp, Herbert lage. -, 80g3.; 
‘A Place where the J tek lie,’ Richard Redgrave, A.B.A., 
. Burton, Esq. ; ‘An Interior,’ W. Simson, J. 
shanks, Esq.; ‘A Scene on the Yorkshire Moors, B. 
Bright, — Gibson, Esq., 55 gs.; ‘Dutch Fishing Craft, 
E. W. Cooke, John Barlow, Esq., 60 gs.; ‘ Cattle 4 
—Eyening,’ John Dearman, Mrs. Bacon, £10; ’ 

C. Josi, Sir James Wi , £25; ‘The Surprise,’ A. J. 
Woolmer, — Phillips, Esq., 35gs.; ‘ The Milton Marshes, 
near Gravesend,’ E. Duncan, Geo. Simms, Eq, gs. 
‘French Herring Boats, T. Robins, Edward W. Lake, 
Esq., 0 gs.; ‘Flowers,’ Mrs. Harrison, —— 
£13; ‘Kate Kearney,’ Chas. Baxter, 8. Wheeler, 
20 gs.; ‘St. Goarhausen on the Rhine,’ Geo. 8 
Children 


jun., D. . 2eq.3. * r 
‘The Weald of Kent,’ 


V. Etty, R.A.; 
wick, A.R.A.; ‘The Gothic Staircase of 
oodall 


T. Cres 
clon’ A, E. ‘The Manor House, 1745;’ 
‘The Avenue,’ 


\ H. Jutsum, W. Tite, Esq.; ‘© 
pa Venice,’ E.. Pritchett; ‘ Norah ° 
. Frith, AR.A.; ‘Ruins of the Tem the 
Sun,’ D. Roberts, R.A.; ‘ Fruit,’ George A 
Pirate careyie off a Captive,’ W. Etty, R.A.; * Wild 
Flowers,’ W. Balter: * Fruit,’ George Lance; * 
Scenery,’ Thomas Creswick, A.R.A.; ‘Horses of 
Grace the Duke of Beaufort,’ H. B.. n;* 
James Inskipp; ‘ The Skirts of the Forest,’ 
Creswick, AMA; ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance; ‘A § 
Girl” W; P. Frith, A.R.A.; * Frait, G. Lance; * 
Locket,’ James Inskipp; ‘ The Grave of the Excommus 
nicated, F. Danby, A.R.A.; ‘ Fruit,’ G. Lance; ‘ Sul 
set on Southampton Water,’ C. Smith, Sir W. 
£7. 10s,; ‘ The Poppy of Andalusia” James I 
* Drovers’ Halt,’ R. Ansdell; ‘ A Bather,’ W. Etty, 
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VISIT TO THE CROCODILE CAVES. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM MULLER.* 


On a fine sunny morning, with a light wind, my 
boat floated quietly down the Nile; its broad 
waters reflecting village after village, and grove 
after grove of date trees. The long lines of peli- 
cans edged the sand-banks—they did not move for 
us. I mused on the same, with my constant 
friend by my side—my pipe: all was tranquillity. 
I could but lament that, in a few short weeks, I 
must bid adieu to a country which had so much 
interested me; and, with deep regret, I contem- 
plated the time, when in sketches and recollee- 
tions I must try and conjure up the magic scenes 
by which I had been so many months surrounded, 
l had revelled in temples (pardon the expression), 
I had lived in tombs, I had boiled my tea-kettle 
with mummies’ bones, descended into labyrinths of 
passages—poking up from their long hidden places, 
birds and beasts. In short, I had become artist, 
naturalist, and half Arab. I had ridden a camel, 
and I had shot at—but never killed—a crocodile: 
here my train of musing was at once cut short, by 
the remembrance that I had never been in the 
crocodile pits—so graphically described to me 
by my French companions at Thebes; true, they 
said it was a dangerous undertaking—that few ac- 
complished it; nay, they had a story of some tra- 
veller having either lost himself, or some of his 
people; but what of that? If one never attempts 
a difficulty—one can never experience the plea- 
sure of overcoming one. So, with this reflection, 
I filled my pipe, and took up my map, just to see 
the whereabouts the place might be; and, to my 
no small pleasure, discovered that by the to-mor- 
row morning we should arrive at the spot—Man- 


sun began to peep over the sand-hills of the desert, 
as if’t was a novelty to him, our breakfast was an- 
nounced :—boiled rice, dates, figs, coffee, eggs, 
and new bread—non c’e male,—and we did justice 
to it; but, just as my French friend had begun 
tuning again, two short Arabs made their appear- 
ance, and we were introduced to our guides; they 
informed us that the pits were on the other side of 
the river, at Amabdi. This was soon obviated. 
We cast loose and got into the stream, and a few 
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* This production of the lamented artist cannot fail to 
be read with deep though melancholy interest. It is a gra- 
phic description of a most extraordinary scene ; and astrik- 
ing record of one of the many perils the accom 
writer underwent in his search after knowledge. It was 
written by Mr. Muller for the Art-Union many months 


of the day I te 








.. bene—my mind was made up. The rest 

ones the Arabs with questions and 
cross questions, to see if I could procure any infor- 
mation ; and, in the evening, when joined by my 
fellow-travellers, Mr. G., an English gentleman 
with an abundant stock of nature, and my 
French friend, Mons. D., with a violin, it was set- 
tled to make a party; so, that night, we ed our- 
selves with an extra cup of Nile-water (it is really 
very good, and it need be, as it is the only bever- 
age the country produces), and went to bed; and, 
not having any sand storms, swimming thieves, 
&c., contrived to sleep squndly — by the bye, a 
boat, with a slight ripple on the water, is not a bad 
cradle—it is better than sleeping on a camel’s 
back ;—I like the little splashing of the water and 
the gentle heaving of the craft; and, as I have 
often thought, in rougher work than the Nile— 
only an inch plank between your ear and—but 
such thoughts are foolish; if one cannot sleep 
— such circumstances—one has no business in 
a t. 

About five in the morning we awoke —by the keel 
grating on the sand, and the lullaby of the Arab 
sailors ceasing with their rowing ;—they make a 
rascally noise —but travellers it, — like 
Tasso’s songs —o ndoliers in Venice. I’ve 
heard them both—and when I’ve not been in a 
pt 5 oetical mood—wished both the Arab sailors 
and Venetian gondoliers, at Old Nick. Alleck was 
dispatched to the town to inquire for a guide, and 
procure eggs. We commenced washing—that is to 
say, myself and my English friend; but Mons, D. 
forestalled his morning’s labours by a tune on 
that diabolical fiddle ;--it was found broken one 
day—and right glad was I of it—it put an end to 
the music for a time. In half an hour, just as the 


minutes took us to the other side, where we found 
the boat of an English gentleman, who was re- 
turning from India, but, by an injury to his arm, 
from a fall from his camel, at Thebes, he had been 
an invalid—had put himself under an Arab doctor 
—been cupped with a cow-horn, and martyred with 
certain little insects, who make the acquaintance 
of strangers with great pertinacity. He was a 
gentleman of considerable information; fond of 
pursuits of a much higher nature than ordinary 
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: he had previously furnished us with the sketches 
which we immediately engraved. We were, however, 
for some time, under t mrp othe Pag heey oe: 
matter had not been prepared ; , it was 
te nk Tey St Sie ees, Caine Se ges, Ee 
was kindly transmitted to us by his y 





travellers; but in geology and botany he had 
made considerable advance ; and many pleasant 
ae I had spent with him in Upper Egypt, 

— valuable information. Our 
meeting was a pleasure; and, on his hearing our 
intention of visiting the Crocodile Pits, he re- 
quested permission to join our party. of course, 
we were most y. 

The guides informed us it was necessary to take 
arms, as, in the desert, they said there were some 
very bad men; and soon the inhabitants of Am- 
abdi saw us loading guns, flourishing sabres, &c. ; 
but now came the most difficult part—as to the re- 
ward of our swarthy servitors—they insisted we 
must have three—and, after much banter, noise, 
and gesture, we agreed to give them thirty pias- 
ters; so, forming a line of march, our party ad- 
vanced, consisting of about fifteen persons, with 

" , ourselves, &c. way lay 

the plain, through beautiful clover fields, 

ce of which was most grateful; its 

luxuriant growth is astonishing; here I found a 
fine specimen of the Scarabeeus, and tried tobacco 
smoke to kill him with, which succeeded in a mi- 
nute, and would form a good substitute in case of 


n ty. 

On a sudden, up started a flock of pigeons, 
which literally darkened the air. I could not re- 
sist, as they whirled round—bang, bang, went 
both barrels, and down came enough to give us a 
good dinner. These were given over to the ser- 
vants ; I saw they did not like it, as the pigeon is 
regarded with great care in Mahomedan countries. 
Pious people leave sums of money to be spent in 
food for them; but we, from our infancy, have 
learnt to shoot them and eat them, except some 
few people who keep them in dirty garrets and 
boxes, feeding them on peas, then letting them 
fly until they are hungry, and come home again 
through their little wooden gate—alias trap ;—in- 
nocent amusement!—for boys. But I have won- 
dered, when I have seen an old gentleman clap- 
ping hands by the hour, and ma ing wonderful 
noises, just to see a few birds in the air—* chacun 
@ son .’ Half an hour brought us to the 
margin of the desert, and it is curious to see what 
a positive line vegetation makes with the sand : 
just as far as the waters rise during the inunda- 
tion, you have rich fertility, but, past that, eternal 
sand, 

Our path lay by a ruined convent, long deserted ; 
and then we began to ascend the hills, which here 
are of considerable height—some thousand feet ; 
we found abundance of shells in the rocks—the 
Echinus was common: we kept on loading our 
guides, and should have had a very pretty mu- 
seum, if the cunning rascals had not kept throw- 
ing away in nearly the same proportion we gave 
them. e very curious scene presented itself: 
the rocks seemed worn out with old age ;-—they 
were crumbled and crumbling—nature was de- 
eayed; and, amidst the delves, and on the slo- 

ing side of the hill, there were thousands of 
arge Boulders ; their centres silex ;—they brought 
to mind the effect a tremendous cannonade might 
have on such rock—but these were the cannon 
balls of giants, being, in many instances, four 
to six feet in diameter! We kept on win 
up the rock, at times confined between them, 4 
alter half an hour’s working our way on gradually, 
we suddenly turned round, and there lay the glor- 
ious old river Nile at our feet, his silvery stream 
floating on and lost in extreme distance: it was a 
beautiful scene ; it was one I could have dwelt on 
for hours—villages and towns gave interest to its 
banks ; rich fields and meadows, gratefully return- 
ing their rich produce for its invigorating waters, 
encom d its sides ; and, far, far away over the 

, the eye could detect the pyramids ; 
sketched in a moment ; and, 
ty scrawls (too much the fashion 
with many skete: , I let the mind contemplate 
the beauty, hoping that, by observation, more ee | 
be obtained, and Bow be than by a hard pen 
outline in a little pocket-bock. 

With reluctance, I left the spot and continued 
ascending, we soon gained the summit of the 
mountain, which — a spectacle as novel as 
any I remember seen in my life—it was 
covered with quartz, to the depth of several inches, 
and shone in the sun with dazzling brilliancy ;—it 
had much the bmg re of a glacier, only more 
even in its su . This effect gave all 
parties pleasure—even some of the Arab boatmen, 
to whom it was new, began to collect various frag- 
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lieving i be of considerable value. 
In the eden = ~ it, I should consider it 
may have been half a mile in extent ; and it would 
be in vain for me to conjecture how far it extends 
Oe ede "he erystal field, we come once 
more into the sandy plain, bounded by hills in 
the distance —the peculiar nature of most de- 
serts. Our guides now pointed to a small spot in 
the wide expanse—this was the mouth of the 
pit, and the object of our search. On arriving 


Our party made a halt, our guides threw off their 
clothes, and, with the assistance of the sash worn 
round the waist, | descended, and was followed | 
by a guide. On arriving, however, at the bottom, 
I could not discover, at the first instant, where 
in the name of fortune our direction would be; 
but, ad the eye became accustomed to the change 
of light, I observed a small hole, just large enough 
to admit « person to enter by laying flat on his 
chest. The place had a disagreeable smell, differ- 
ent from any mummy-pit I remember; and what 
did not enhance its general appearance, was a 
number of large black insects crawling about; 
these, or some of them, I soon captured, whilst 
the Arab lit some wax candles; he motioned to 
me, and at once placing himse}/ flat on the ground, 
extending his arm with the candle, commenced to 
enter this mysterious abode of silence ; I followed, 
and then there was room for the rest of my friends 
to come down. Mr. N. declined the attempt, as 
his arm was far from well. We proceeded; the 
passages being tortuous, and the bats most nu- 
merous, insomuch that at times we feared they 
would extinguish the lights. I must now confess a 
main error we committed at starting—it was this, 
we neglected to take an interpreter or ordinary 
servant down with us, little contemplating what, 
in a short time, we were about to experience. 
We soon, however, arrived at a small chamber, 
when we left off practising our lizard-like exercise, 
and began to look at one another, and, for a se- 
cond, rest—but, en avant. We now changed our 

tous order, and my stout friend, G., was be- 

; the passage less, insomuch that more than 

poo or Pg bate - — hanging to the roof 

an untimely end, by bei ueezed to 

death by the backs of the foremost of = rty— 
ond party 

and poor G., who was much the stoutest of our 

set,” in one place stuck fast and firm.— My laugh 


eee, but it sounded strange to the ear 


4 h . » . 

AYE ws through the long passage; he, by 
came to a chamber of rather dimensions, the 
cont ermemented with hierog 4) phics : several small 
ee eurrounded it, our guides fixed on one, and 
again we continued our route. The heat was tre- 
pan : ues was with no small pleasure we 
; cee ves ina Vast cavern, the roof of which 
— ‘ well see with our small means of light- 
as &. e . sat down, on some large blocks of 
— x began o take breath, for our exertions had 
— cent = guides, Lg omy like two fiends 

ernal » began to undo a pie 

cee, (uate from the fibre of the date), this 
they toa large stone, then commenced search 
ing about for the entrance to the next passage ; all 


¥ mind—and | 


exertion, got free ; and once more we | 
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i found a perpendicular hole, or shaft, of, 
pon fifteen ey eighteen feet, partly covered 
by a large block of stone, and the pe moe 
rounded by numbers of fragments of croc eas, 
as also a great number of small pebbles, w _ 
that animal at times swallows ({ believe to —_ 
his digestion). Amongst these (I was informe 
by a Jew at Cairo) they sometimes find a 
of value, that must have been washed from the 


mountains of Abyssinia, and carried down by the 
Nile. 


Ly Ee, 
“G. Fh iy 
» Nps 
’ ae 


Arab taking in his hand the cord, and came to 
chamber No. 4; here large blocks of stone formed 
the ground, until a chasm (the depth of which I 
know not) presented itself; we summoned our 
courage A our strength to jump it, and all 
gained the other side; it was a place, to use the 
words of a favourite author of mine (Forsythe), 
“That curiosity might stand appalled to gaze 
within ;” and then we once more entered a a 
sage which led us to the largest chamber we had 
yet been in; here it was discovered that the 
cord had broken—the thread to our labyrinth 
gone!! The two guides began now looking about 
for the next passage, but in vain; amongst the 
many they could not determine; they entered 
some, and then came out again; we heard them 
shouting to one another, as the voices of some de- 
mons, but all to no purpose; we sat with patience 
—we had been sales ground an hour, or very 
nearly so; our candles began to burn short, and 
our patience, much like our candles, could not 
continue forever. The guides began crying, beat- 
ing themselves, and performing a very pretty 
farce, but it would not get us on, and we made 
them signs to return; and, in this, we were as un- 
fortunate :—passages on all sides of the chamber— 
they knew not which to take ; and now came the 
full horrors of our situation before us. We might 
have strayed so far from the right path that, in 
case of our friends and servants seeking us—and 
they had no guide—they might not find us. Where, 
and to what may not these passages lead ?—how 
far may they continue?—and to what extent? 
These were questions which forced themselves up- 
on ovr minds ; our candles went on burning ; and, 
much like time to the ill-fated man about to be ex- 
ecut.d, each moment shortens both ; trul » our 
consternation was great—to be buried alive in 
such a place!! anda short hour or two would ren- 
der it absolutely impossible to attempt escape. 
Without light, without assistance, without the 
means of making ourselves heard, we gazed on 
one another, and the full truth of our situation 
me to 7 our minds past the power of ut- 
erance :—this i : * 
- pew a be - om the termination of 
S pes. In vain had our 
pretended guides sought the path by which we en- 
ma a a and tes a moment—all was 
ence ;—that black gulph over which we jum 
presented fresh horrors—the little narrow Le 
thread-like passages—all came before the weneal 
the picture was despair. No word spoken—silence, 
deep and profound, alone seemed to occupy this 


abyss i= the moments seemed hours —stil 
¢ 1 the 
candles bur ned ;—the k thi 

“fo , nowledge of this roused 


f first time, in a low voic 
communicate our ideas one to the ans ne oar 
now sounded like some discordant noise. How dif- 
| ferent from when we entered—the laugh—the jest 
a all was mirth—now ail gloom !!! We 
knew well that those who were without—our ser- 
ants and friend—might never have it in their 














wer to assist us; the former from superstition 
and fear (the loss of poor Legh’s guides in this 
lace must be fresh on their minds), and the 
fatter (Mr. N.) could have little power to cause 
us to be sought. We had tried in our 
to discover the pemmeee 3 We talked over cht the 
probabilities of finding it; im vain I had sought 
my piece of paper; all was despondency; the 
ideas of a lingering death—famine—in its worst 
form, haunted the brain and filled it with terrible 
forebodings. The candles were becoming shorter 
and shorter; the truth of this seemed to flash 
upon my mind more than on ae | companions, 
and at once I determined to act—that determina. 
tion I believe saved us ; how absurd to waste that 
on which our as power of escape existed—the 
means of light. 1 immediately proposed the put- 
ting out all but one, dividing the few matches we 
had between two of our party, and then commenc.- 
ing a search for the paper with the utmost atten. 
tion, as that was our only clue; we left our French 
friend sitting alone—not but that he was a man of 
courage and considerable thought—I could not 
help at the instant expressing a wish that he had 
had his “ violin pour passé le temp ;” he gave me 
such a look. But I dislike melancholy, as much 
as I did my situation; and if the worst came to 
the worst, our entertainment promised no 
better than eating our lean, dry, brown Arabs up; 
and that was not exactly the thing one would like, 
These reflections came into my head as I was 
ing it into one hole after the other; and how I 
regretted the wax that kept on falling drop after 
drop—how we may want it in this infernal sort of 
a petrified rabbit-warren ! 

We had gone on nearly round the chamber, 
when all seemed hopeless, there remained but one 
or two holes more !!— a shout of joy broke from 
us both—there was the paper! but was it possible 
we had entered by that little hole? It must be so; 
it was truly so small, we had overlooked it in our 
former search, and not regarded it as we crawled 
into the cavern. Huzza! poke up those black 
devils, and come along my boy; in our joy the 
Arabs were more frightened than before, they must 
have thought it was our song previous to a cannibal 
feast; but how the showed their teeth 
when they saw us light the candles and begin the 
crawling exercise! Our passage out I will not 
inflict the reader with, he must be as tired as we 
were, especially as he has to descend again. We 
gained the fresh air, all perspiration and sand; 
we congratulated one another, had a good draught 
of water, lit our pipes, and instructed our a 
in particular set terms, to abuse the pre 
guides. They looked rather queer when they found 
we did not intend paying them. But we had not 
seen the crocodiles. e were regretting this, 
when, on a sudden, we saw an old man with a long 
beard coming across the desert; he was of a most 
venerable appearance. All shouted out, this is the 

rue guide; this is—(I forget his name.) He 
laughed, with a sort of inward satisfaction, when 
he heard our story, and told us he expected it; he 
had heard of our departure, and, with anticipation 
of its proving unsuccessful, came after us, 
brought some candles, &c.: this was civil. I lik 
the look of the old gentleman ; I had faith in him, 
indeed so we all had, and we all disliked being 
foiled in anything we attempted. We made cer- 
tain we should go down again, and so we did; but 
we took with us our interpreter; followed a 
ferent route ; did not the chasm, or the 
hall. He showed us his marks on the sides of 
rock, scratched into the staligute, which was of @ 
beautiful brown colour—could the exhalations of 
the bitumen have wee with it? i. 

He gave us partic caution as we began 
enter cae Ahad ne to mind and not let the candle 
fall on the inflammable substances by which the 
ground was covered—date leaves and old pieces of 
rag. On proceeding a little further, judge of our 
surprise: we were literally crawling over the 
of once living human beings !!!—Mummies. Were 
these the red-haired—sacrificed to the crocodile, a8 
some authors assert? The head I brought out 
with me, and afterwards sent to Bombay, had red 
hair—the learned must decide.—There was some 
thing a little novel in this. We continued 
or forty you, when the old man sropyet, 
round and pointed, then touched himself, and 
something on the ground, this was the bod 
man, just behind him another ; these were the re 
mains of Legh’s guides, they died from the me 
phitic vapour; he narrowly escaping. One wa 
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better preserved than the other, it was in a bent-up 
position, dried with all the flesh on, and a part of 
the blue dress still left; I lifted it, it may have 
weighed ten or fifteen pounds. We now entered 
the chamber of crocodiles, the object of all our 
pursuit and adventure. There they lay, of all 
sizes, from five inches to twelve feet, and I dare 
say more. Thousands packed on thousands, and 
so packed for thousands of re I soon obtained 
a fine large head, some half dozen small crocodiles, 


Our return, however, was rather ludicrous; one 
of the Arabs stuck the head on a spear, and looked 
a little like David of old. I chalked, or rather 
pointed, the line of Dante over the entrance : 


“ Lasciati agné speranza voi che entrate.” 


We gained our boats at a late hour in the evening, 
enjoyed boiled rice and fruit (almost as a novelty) ; 
and just as we were commencing to light our pipes, 
the fiddle struck upon my ear, with “ Dunois the 
Brave.” I wished him at a place in the country 
he was bound to (Jericho). 

One by one the stars shone out; the sky became 
of a deep purple, then to an indigo. e moon 
was high in the heavens; the plumed date-trees 
slept in her silver light; the slender minarets of 
Manfaloot painted into the clear vault of the sky. 
All was re My friend’s music had long 
ceased, was silence, 


“ How beautiful is night.” 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN PARIS. 


KEY-HANDLES. 


In the last number of this journal, I hinted the 
possibility of improvement in an article which is 
extensively manufactured, and which might, in 
my opinion, be made much more ornamental than 
it is at present; I allude to the handles of keys, 
which preserve and perpetuate an eternal fnonotony 
of form, so that we never think of the possibili 

of that improvement in figure, which I then said, 
I might be enabled to point out from ancient ex- 
emplars. I now propose to consider this subject a 
little in detail ; to enforce my argument by e - 
ving some old key handles, collected from various 
sources, and some modern French designs, which 
show the applicability of invention to this neglected 
article. I must premise that I am not practi- 
cally acquainted with this branch of manufactur- 
ing history, and cannot enter into the comparative 
expense of construction, between the plain ordi- 
nary key and any of those here engraved; but I 
should think a very little outla ooukt be requisite 
to improve these things, and make them more 
sightly than they now are, particularly as we find 
that some century or two ago, key-handles were 
always elegantly decorated in patterns more or 
less intricate, in proportion to the destination of 
the lock to which they belonged ; whether it was 
for common security, or was affixed to the magni- 
ficent cabinets of the middle ages, the locks and 
keys of which are as elaborately worked, and as 
beautiful in detail, as the furniture to which they 
were affixed. In the present day, our character- 
istic utilitarianism has bestowed the greatest pos- 
sible attention on the wards of the lock, and that 
part of the key which opens it, to the nearly total 
neglect of the handle. Ttwoula be folly to quarrel 
with such an arrangement, because the principal 
object is considered; but it is not, therefore, to be 
denied that an extra trifle in outlay should not be 
bestowed on the key-handles; more particularly as 
they are often left in the locks ; and, as in most in- 
stances they are too small to admit the hand in 
turning them therein, the more reason is there 
that the oval space be filled with some ornament 











all bandaged in cloth; with these tied in the end 
of my scarf, (and the human aes managed to 
return to daylight by pulli em after me. 
There was little to observe in this sanctum sanc- 
torum, and no knowledge how far it continued ; it 
evidently had not been much visited. At the end 
of the —- which might have been twelve or 
fifteen feet high, the bodies formed a solid mass, 
It was from the sides I obtained the specimens; a 
sketch of one now on my table I here insert. 


“ The Sabbath of mankind, 
To rest the body and the mind.” 


At least so I thought. My mind, nevertheless 
turned to friends. I had few to trouble my mind 
~—_ “ en _ one een: a tes more 
easily di of; for no particular spot in 
the world so called. After these, and various other 
subjects, but all in vain, I hit upon the right one— 
sleep. But my kind-hearted, musical friend was 
of a different opinion ; he opened a box, took out 
a little minature, and then I heard a sort of 
smacking noise. Aye, aye, my fine fellow; my 
head to a handful of split omy ou won't do that 
ten years hence. I pulled my Seurnense tighter 
over my face; what he did next I could not see; 
but in the middle of the night I awoke with the 
idea that the boat was on fire; it was only Monsieur 
writing a long letter (by camp light) to —— no 
matter whom. Good night, again, M. B.; and 
once more te sleep, with hopes of an SS 
fast. > 
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which should please the eye, and would really, at the 
same time, afford a firmer and better hold in turn- 
ing, than the open band of steel now so universal. 


The first example I shall select from Mons. 
Léon Fouchére’s magnificent work on ornament ; 
and it is an apt illustration of how much may be 
done by inventive genius, in ng an ordir 
matter of fact article at once elegant and original. 
The design partakes more of the character of the 
German then the French school ; and we can fancy 
we look upon Faust and Margaret, when both are 
loving innocently, unconcious of their danger : the 
foliage with which they are surrounded, is quaint, 
free, in no degree interfering with the harmony of 
the design, but carrying the eye fully around 
the composition. It will be seen how very prettily 
the interior space might be filled with or 
foliage, as the maker might wish, and how elegant 
a work would be the result. 





If the cost of the work be objected, or any ela- 
boration of design scouted as unnecessary, this, 
after all, will not defend the thoughtless monotony 
of our r key-handles, because, designs as 
simple might be found, still exhibiting artistic feel- 
ing, and some taste in construction. 


Take, for instance, this specimen of a very simple 
kind: as little of ornament appears upon it as up- 
on any of our common keys, yet the dle is in- 
ower more elegant ; “al, in its construction, I 
should apprehend no more outlay would be ne- 
cessary; the curve, and the variation in thickness 
of the handle, is good, and more agreeable to the 
eye than the ugly we constantly see 
about us, 

I should, however, imagine that a little extra 
outlay would be well laid out by the manufac- 
turer in this one branch of our trade, for people 
will ‘ony wage age what is good; and, certai Y, 
no in the way of elegant improvement is 
made in vain in England. The public generally 
appreciate and purchase such things in preference 
to others of less excellence. And, surely, we are 
not less likely than our ancestors were to secure 
for our best cabinets and choicest cases, articles 
combining utility and tastefulness at the same 
time. Having now given examples of the key- 
handle in its most elaborate and simple forms, 
we will proceed to look at some few of the many 
— of design anciently exhibited in this 
article. 


This is ed from a rude woodcut in the “ Dia- 
logues of Thinges Moralyzed,” one of the earliest 
productions of our press, in which a lock and key 
are introduced, discoursing in the oddest manner : 
the lock coanne oe his companion that he is al- 
ways “entering his bowels and distur him,” 
But their grievances we must not “ moralize” u 
on, but look at their form: the key has a handle 
of the most approved design in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, partaking, in some degree, of the style of 














furniture and ornament then in fashion, and adapt- 
ing itself to Gothic architecture. Our next spe- 
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cimen is in the taste of the same age, 
the same source as our first ex- 

of the style of the renaissance, 

ue forms, having | 

i each other, but being | 

true te the fanciful freaks indulged in by designers | 


t that period. As far as form goes, it is a good 
<b aT get might easily be improved on. 





In the seventeenth century, the handles of keys | 
became very much elaborated, so that they were | 
entirely composed of scrolls and ornament, until 
bore some resemblance to net-work ; an ex- | 
ample is given above which will clearly exhibit 
these ities. The centre, it will be observed, 
partakes of the form of the cross, and : 
common ornament at the time in question, and | 


| 
| 
| 


may be seen in our next example more plainly, and 
surrounded by a simple and not disagreeable com- 
OD 





bination of lines, which are more rofuse j 
third of these keys ; which are generally 
equate to the eye, and have a rich look. 


Ase specunen 
here given, in which the serolls are 


Y disposed, well introduced 


and it is perhaps alto. 


es 
ee eee 


but is a mo- , gether as pleasant 
| give of the easy way 
| made at once useful 


this is avery than the shape and general desi 
there is a fitness in its parts, and a totality of con- 
ception that allows everything to fall rightly. 
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an example as any we could 
in which the handle may be 
and ornamental. Foliage of 


all kinds might be available, and here we have an 
agreeable instance of its applicability. It is ob- 
tained from Feuchére, and nothing could be better 


of this handle ; 


We have another bit of foliage in the handle 
before us, from an old key of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; it is not so good as either of our last ex- 


| amples, but it may be studied with some advantage. 





ss — wwe Rew & more massive handle, in a style 
= 0 tained favour in the eyes of manufacturers 
enturies since ; it has something of the cruci- 


form characte it j 
r, but it is heavier th, i 
a 
previous specimens, — se 


of a foliated handle, take the one | 


| 








For the benefit of those who desire 
patterns, here is one of that kind; a plainer 
of three elliptical curves, than which nothing 
be more simple, Another is given more orna- 
mental, but nearly as simple as this; and with this 


specimen I close a subject that would admit of 
many more examples being given; my object has 
been merely to show that as the handle of an ordi- 
nary key does not admit the hand, it would 

be a more serviceable thing if filled with o 

which would give a firmer hold in turning it, - 
render an article of utility also one of ornament, 
and this at an outlay that would well repay itself, 
It is surely worth while in these days of improve- 
ment to look well to all these things, as the public 
eye is open to their appreciation, and now a re- 
action is taking place, and the enriched style of 
internal decoration in use by our ancestors is bei 
so much adopted by ourselves, it would be 

the attention of the manufacturer to supply the 
market with characteristic accessories.* 


F. W. Fatrxotr, 


THE SISTERS. 


PAINTED BY SIR WILLIAM ROSS, R.A., 
ENGRAVED BY C. W. WASS. 


THE engraving we, this month, present to our 
subscribers, is after one of the most 
of the works of Sir W. Ross. It has been en- 
graved from a drawing of that light and elegant 
0 characteristic of, and peculiar to, our own 
school, and which Sir Thomas Laurence carried to 
inimitable perfection. Im the similarly hi 
finished drawings of other schools, there is, on 
comparison with these, an extraordinary degree of 
the kind of hardness which pepe ne ge 
treating sketches—an anxiety to to 
finish. These heads are an admirable example 
of that kind of masterly sketch in which as much 
of likeness may be secured as in a more 
work. Our school of miniature art is uneq 
by that of any other country. Sir W. Ross was 
pupil of a lately-deceased artist, who may be 4 4 
sidered the father of this se and to whom 
members are indebted for much of its present eX- 
cellence—we mean the late Mr. A. Robertson. The 
works of Sir W. Ross are too well known to require 
any eulogistic notice at our hands. The beau- 
tiful feeling which characterises these “ Sisters 
is a fair example of the exquisite treatment which 
distinguish his female heads. We have here the 
power of drawing, and the tender sentiment; but 
there is yet an absence of that quality in w 
Sir W. is paramount—that is, colour ; 
in this, his works are surpassed by none others 
any time or country. : 

t has been engraved with taste as well as skill; 

the feeling manifested by the pencil has been pre 
served by the burin. 





* These notes will be followed up, from time to 
generally, indeed, every month; and we shall hope 
mately thus to lay before the British manufacturer Ba. 
quantity of information obtained from foreign to 
With the view of mgueee fe store, we are about 
visit Paris, in company with M. Fairholt. 
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LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE. 


LETTER II. 
To , Esquire, Denbighshire. 


Dear Srr,—I am glad to hear from you so soon, 
and to receive so many sketches. : 

You will not feel hurt at my not yet calling 
them studies, nor at my saying that less than 
half the number of works to which could be at- 
tached the former title would have yielded me more 
than double the gratification I still must feel in 
contemplating the amount of exertion you have 
already put out in prometie this first lot of 
sketches. This is not intended to be taken dispa- 
ragingly, and it should be added that they are 
quite equal to what in reason could be expected 
under the circumstances of your commencement, 
and that I am quite satisfied with the progress 
you have made from No. 1 to No. 15,—for your 
numbering them assists me much in forming this 
estimate; and, though you may not yourself feel 
quite proud of the productions themselves, yet I 
must get you to keep pace with me in their just 
estimate. 

No. 1 I think considerably better than either 
Nos. 3 or 4. No. 7 much in advance, as far as 
character and decision are concerned, of No, 12. 
Nos. 13 and 14 go far to realize what I think to 
be the ultimate object of this mode of working; 
while No. 15 does not come up to the mark; it is 
easy to imagine this to have resulted from the 
nature of the subject, which is one much more 
difficult to manage than several of the others, 

This vacillation as to quality in the different 
sketches is very much in accordance with what 
takes place throughout a painter’s life, and must 
not be allowed to operate as a discouragement. 
Improvement does not follow in a perfect se- 
quence, but falls desultorily upon the works of a 
certain period, which occur at very unequal dis- 
tances; and with all those variations it should be 
considered satisfactory if the productions of one 
year be in advance of those of a preceding one. 
Should therefore your next series, or two or three 
amongst them, throw into the shade those I have 
before me, we must be content. 

You must not object to my saying that your 
outline is at present anything but what I hope 
ultimately to find it. It promises well, and that 
is very much to be able to say in this early stage 
of your operations. But I must go still further 
and state exactly what strike me to be the grand 
points of objection in it; and this open way of 
attacking you thus early will be a good mode of 
training you to ultimately bearing with the ut- 
most indifference, or, what is more likely, and 
perhaps more proper, with the stoicism of an old 
and sturdy painter, the most wrongheaded and 
tortuous adverse criticism that may ever be 
launched against your most favourite work. The 
power of receiving this with a gentlemanly and 
unruffied temper, and a sense of the possibility of 
yourself having been wrong and the critic bein 
right, is a power equally worth cultivating wit: 
that of en uring without physical derangement 
the occurrence of an adverse spring, a wet sum- 
mer, an impracticable route, bad lalpings, coarse 
food, and a thousand other “ disagreements,” 
which, operating as discouragements to the cool 
and timid, only adjust to a higher tension the 
| herves and temperament of a person thoroughly 
| absorbed by the fascination of one highly honour- 
able and gratifying pursuit. 

To return. The most objectionable points in 
your outline, in its present stage, are a map-like 
character at one time, and at another a too 
broken, snipped, and indented one. 

The first and map-like character shall be taken 
up first, as a subject for remark. Your sketches 
3 and 4, and which I have said are not so complete 
as No. 1, are both of them pieces of detached 
rock; and they appear to have been treated 
more with an idea of detaching them from 
their background, and that with a strong line, 
than for what they may contain within them- 
selves—that is, within their own ultimate forms. 
The result of this is, that the outline appears to 
be more that of an islandon a map, than what it 
is intended to represent; and hence the term of a 
map-like outline. 

This character may be in part obviated by the 
observance of a marked distinction between the 





| lines of the lighted and shadowed sides of an ob- 


ject—using a light line for the 
dark one for the shadowed side. In all rounded 
objects, again,—supposing the minute details to 
be an inch apart,—those immediately in front only 
will appear of their proper width, while in re- 
eeding they will become narrower and narrower 
until at the extreme verge of the form they will 
double on themselves, and be lost in the outline, 
which itself should be made up of those details 
instead of a too conventionally-man boundary. 
_ Those details also may, indeed should, have a 
light and a dark, a narrow and a broad, a broken 
and crumbling, and a distinct transparent smooth 
and rich line to indicate their light and dark edges. 

Many of the angular forms which occur on the 
extreme verge of the object you have sketched 
should have their commencement within the ob- 
ject itself, instead of taking their origin so uni- 
formly on the bounding line ; and the details and 
narrow stripes of shadow—some of them fissures 
and others cast shadows—should be pronounced, 
stronger, particularly when they come well within 
the body of the object: as relief and rotundity 
are not so perfectly realized by the force em- 
ployed on the extremity, as by that masterly, 
characteristic, and firmly-pronounced detail, the 
proper place for which lies rather in the centre 
than towards the extremity of an object. 

It would, as regards fact, be perfectly fair to 
urge the numerous exceptions that may be found 
to this rule, taking for the grounds of exception 
the common run of objects turning up in a day’s 
ramble, were it not that this common run of objects 
is decidedly not that most appropriate to pic- 
torial purposes, and that the practice founded on 
the — would inevitably produce ess 
and hardness in the parts, and confusion and dis- 
cord in the whole composition, while the ob- 
servance of the rule would result in a natural 
richness, fulness, and variety in the parts, and 
simplicity and distinctness in the whole. 

I am anxious to make myself thoroughly under- 
stood in this part of the subject, as very much de- 
pends onit. It as perfectly applies to painting as 
to drawing, and is calculated more than anything 
else to prevent your running into a fault too often 
found in the works of scene-painters,—that of 
giving to the principal forms in a picture the ap- 
pearance of screens, or of having been cut out and 
placed before the others. Wilson himself was not 
only not free from this fault, but generally ran 
into it, and it is tolerated for the sake of his ad- 
mirable colour. Most of his hills and mountains 
have very good fronts, but no sides. 

The rounding off of a piece of country—a moun- 
tain for instance, with all its variously-directed 
faces, its dimples, or larger hollows, and risings 
and depressions, its bare brows and wood-matted 
sides, its ravines, scars, and crags, with its many- 
buttressed and firm seats in the rich lap of its own 
valley—up the sunny miles of which its sides may 
be traced—is not a thing to be represented by a 
screen with a hard e; and is much more de- 

ndent upon judiciously-disposed detail, and the 
enue and unfrequency of outline, than upon 
either light and shade or colour. To instance one 
feature out of many, by way of illustration, take 
a deep hollow or depression in the side of a moun- 
tain wood. I choose this incident as its features 
are composed of objects of one character, size, and 
form, generally. 

There will be, of course, on the nearest side of 
the hollow, a point, or rather a limit, which will 
form a defined outline against its opposite side. 
On approaching this outline the tree-tops will 
gradually become more frequent, until they double 
on each other and ultimately become involved in 
one outline, with the lower and farther forms so 
filling up the intervals between the next nearest 
that all indentation and undulation will be lost, 
presenting nothing more than a nearly even line, 
though not a sharp or well-defined one ; while the 
nearest trees on the opposite side will come out in 
the full integrity of their form and dimensions— 
sudden and distinct. 

It is not to be inferred for a moment that light 
and shade, and occasionally chiaroscuro, will not 
aid this ap ce, nor that colour will not add 
to its pati ~ nea ; but so much does it mainly 
depend upon correctly-adjusted drawing and de- 
tail, that a few lines judiciously disposed of are 
capable of cenveying a perfectly correct im on 
of the incident, as well as many others of the same 
nature; while, without them, all the light and 
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to a hot-brained and su traveller in 
loping through a new country, but of no 
use to a painter. 

I must not leave this subject yet-—the two 
descriptions of line—although my letter is running 
already to some length, because I feel myself to 
some extent answerable for the genuineness of 
your first impressions, for I shall have pointed out 
the different routes in which they may be most 
likely found, though you will have to get them up 
entirely our own exertions. 

When t is spoken of by a landscape-painter, 

ht is of course meant; and when any par- 
ticular quality, vy Re instance, or an 
change o a its oe nit uld 
to as its consequence, it wo 
be well to conclude that intense and unmodified 
of the 
as 


sunlight is meant. And 
ieadlies of such object, it Bould be constlered 
ear the eye: for all modifications of the 
nomenon, whether es reduction of light itself, or 
; partial loss of 
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Taking the two following circumstances into 
consideration, it is easy enough to imagine why 
distance can never be the theatre for any of the 
forces of Nature, whether of opacity and light, 

and shade, or colour. 

The depth of infinite space is darkness in its 

rofoundest sense. This carried over extreme 
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less clear than other portions of the same scene, 
always allowing that . waved line cannot be quite 
istinct as a straight one. i 
Thin then, is another cause for the uncertain 
and tremulous character of the outline of pas- 
| sages in light; and the character—not only as 
resulting from particular form, local colour, tex- 
ture, &c., but that which under the innumerable 
changes in the casual appearances of Nature, and 
representing her different states, and it may be 
added passions—should be insisted on and pro- 
nouneed by any means that may be had; short, 
however, of that mare | es which a like 
conside: it more in place | halting, that tameness and inattention which nau- 
oe ~selinaatie as ie om and that coarseness and bravado which 
tives than | repulse. 

te os dieeation, either | verything which, evenin the most remote sense, 
to follow the mode pointed out as to your outline | relates to LIGHT, is of the greatest interest and ut- 
studies, or some other equally efficient that you | most importance to a painter ; therefore, under the 
ma fall into im the course of your own expe- | barest chance of obtaining information, read any- 
A aa, provided you obtain the qualities in | thing which any one may write, and hear patiently 
tion, L am not, nor need you be, too solicitous | anything which any one may have to say on 80 
po the means | momentous a question : for itis its knowledge, or, 
whether primary or secondary, radiates; | in the present state of our information, the know- 
whether it be the light of the sun —_ or | ledge of its phenomena merely, that can give you 
' other i inati , or the sur- | an wer over its imitation. : 
bo} ob ~dacing it ssoandarily, it is al- It ie the one thing only of which the palette is 
an active ciple, and throws off—either | truly short, and its absence has been wailed over, 
bly or o ise, according to its force— | and always will be, by thousands, although half 
rays, which cross and recross in | the beauties of Art, leaving out form, are the result 
direetio of the deficiency of the light of the palette over the 


nie m the darks which may be | 
iterating to a considerable extent the | light of Nature. But more of this when we get you 
fairly into oil painting ; and, in the meantime, I 


the interstitial details on objects, and ’ 
and the darks which oecur on | will touch upon the one other point of objection in 
ted sides in a luminous haze, undefining | your present sketches. 
without such cause would be defined, [hope you will not imagine that I am bearing 
whieh would be sharp, and giving— | too hardupon you. I fancy you oe under- 
ndently of light and shadow—an entirely | stand the motive, and that releases me from the 
necessity of an apolog : 


character to the light side of an object 
that of the dark side, which is clear, trans- | The too jagged outline, which I object to as a 
general character, occurs to the greatest extent in 


sharp, and defined. 

character, as belonging to shadow, how- | your No. 15, and reappears on the boundary line 

, is never fully realized, u the shadow be | of some mountain sides, and their buttresses, in 

sufficient extent to lie without the limits of the | several situations in the same subject. 

iation, and increases with the increase of the |= This character should be sparingly used ; it may 

ize of the part in shade. These circumstances, | serve in one principal form, and subordinated in 
others, to give vigour and point ; and it was, I dare 


. fully warrant the use of a suffused line 
represent Night; and « rich, clear, and distinct | say, the character of the forms in the subject of 
your sketch ; but I think it is an unfortunate one, 


ee 
———— 


h presents so glorious an as- 
a during a fine sunset is imme- 
diately on and over that t of a landscape which, | 
an extensive view on a perfectly clear day, 
be called middle distance, even in this 
‘1 from the want of considerable 
at great altitudes, itis considered 

y a distance of forty miles. | 
to be somewhat digressive, but it 
upon the admitting causes of opa- 
transparency, and of light and dark in 
and the extent of their natural 
in different ions of a picture, | 


{the 
Pomblage of 


bought this picture for the price of 25 
receiving at the same time a guarantee that it 
was painted by William Miiller. Some suspicion 
having arisen on its being shown to the purchaser's 
friends, the new proprietor wrote direct to Miiller 
for information, when the fraud was discovered, 
Upon this, the gentleman of Cheltenham 
indignant at being defrauded, but not being, ag 
too many are, ashamed at a = weakness of 
their own ju ent Lage 4 icited, took resolute 
steps against the dealer, who, after some shuffling, 
refunded the money. 

During the progress of this affair the late Mr, 
Miiller wrote several letters to the duped amateur : 
we have seen one of them; they are highly cha- 
racteristic of the transactions between artists and 
dealers. We hope hereafter to have permission 
to print them in our Journal: the 
hesitates for a moment, from an erroneous delj 
towards the picture-dealer, of which we are sure 
he will divest himself, if he estimates truly the 

inj such practices inflict on the 
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extensive injury 
labours of artists. 

The publie sales of the past month present no 
new feature ; they are, with two exceptions, anony- 
mous, namely, a collection sold by E. Foster, be- 
longing to the late W. Dimond, a hairdresser, in 
Burlington-gardens; and another collection formed 
by the late Rev. Charles Digby, Canon of Windsor, 
&c., sold by Christie and Manson. This last lot 
was composed of common articles that ave 
about £5 or £10 a-piece. Four brought the sums 
of 104, 57, 42, and 43 guineas: this was the high- 
est range of prices among 131 lots. As an amuse- 
ment we extract seven lines from the a 
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with the prices:—‘‘ 107. Guido—' Magdalen 
the Angels,’ a splendid picture of the master, 
£4. 4s.; 103. Titian—‘ St. John in the Desert,’ a 
splendid picture of the master, £3. 16s.; 109, 
Herrera—‘ St. Sebastian,’ a capital picture, 
£2, 18s.; 110. Murillo—‘ A Magdalen in the De- 
sert,’ £4. 6s.; 111. Ph. Wouvermans— A Land- 
scape, with a white Horse,’ £15. 15s.; 112. Berg- 
hem—‘ A Landscape, with Cattle and Figures,’ 
£13. 13s,; 113. Ratfaelle—a portrait of himself, 
£3. lds.” 

From the preceding extract it will be seen that 
two pictures by Guido and Titian were sold for 
£8. The remarks attached to them are that the 
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t and heat, which throw great portions of, 
sometimnes a whole, scene into an apparent 
vibration, an imitation of which, either by distinct 
outline or painting, would be impossible. I allude 
to that particular ee which results from 
great heat on the humid surface of a piece of 
country, and which is a clearly defined ripple or 
vibratory movement of the atmosphere, caused 
by the ascent of streams of vapour from the earth's 
surface In extreme cases this phenomenon is 
very beautiful, and gives an undulatory character 
to all perpendicular lines seen through it, much 
in the same manner as a small jungle on the surface 
of water—very different from the opaque ripple 
caused by a breese—communicates a serpentine 
line to reflection of dicular objects. | 
Thus the upright lines of a building, stems of 
trees, poles, and all ob verging on this cha- 
racter, become minutely undulous and waved in 
thetr outlines. What is commonly called the 
beat ascending from a limekiln, when no smoke | 
it, is the same thing, and is nothing | 

more the water evolved from the limestone 
its chemical resolution into ae process 

through agency of the remain- 

the whole after the fuel has been 
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by first painting the dis- 
or “scumbling” the | 
it. But it would be done | 
indeed; and a very na- 
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not contributive to any particular beauty, as it de- 
stroys the unity of impression better administered 
by a less-tortured line, and generally, when fallin 

on the extreme edge instead of inside the principa 
form, gives a superficial instead of cubical cha- 
racter: indeed converts a solid body into a flat 
screen, with a shark’s-tooth ornament for its edge ; 
and this, in some measure, in despite of what the 
painter may attempt to obviate it. It is possible 
that had you removed your seat a hundred yards 
only to your left hand, the indented spine which 
runs down the edge of the principal form in 
the subject may have been placed upon the imme- 
diate verge in one part only, and then have had 
its foot or termination brought so far within the 
hill as to form a beauty, aiding the impression of 
the hill-side’sretreat: this arrangement would most 
likely have brought out a brow behind it, still 
augmenting the same impression, creating variety 


| of parts, rotundity instead of flatness, and “ easing 


off” the forces of one passage for the admission 
of another; for this scene, if painted with its 
present character of contours, would be inevitably 
very much confused. 

I shall anxiously wait for your next batch, and 
hope to hear that you will have selected in the 
meantime some picture from the number you have 
access to, for occupation during the rainy weather ; 
and am, Yours “—_ obliged, 


B. Pyxe. 
London, July 31, 1899, woe 
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PICTURE SALES AND AUCTIONS. 


| Tue following account is one of many hundreds 


we have received concerning the above j 
and will serve as a tolerable calles of + tay 
artist named Hewitt, or Jewitt, sold a picture he 
pointed to a dealer near Piccadilly, named —— 
or £3. The picture was then exposed in the said 
dealer's window, where it attracted the notice of a 
entleman named —, residing at Cheltenham 
48 gentleman not being conversant with Art, 


are splendid pictures of the master. We sho 
like to know if these are the opinions of their late 
ossessor, and handed over to the auctioneers by 
bis representative, or whether they are volunteer 
phrases—produce of the fancy of Messrs. Christie 
and Manson? In the latter case, we also desire 
to learn if they emanated from paucity of know- 
ledge or want of truth on the part of these gen- 
tlemen. ; 
In Allan Cunningham's “Lives of the British 
Painters” we find the following sentences, which 
are so applicable to the minds of such men as 
late Canon Digby, that we transcribe them for their 
edification :—* the discouragement of native works 
of genius, and the admiration of all that is of 
foreign growth, are imputable to the ignorant en- 
thusiasm of the rich, who, while pouring out their 
money and their praise on the rubbish and offal 
of the easel, devoutly believe they are buying 
worshipping Raffaele, Titian, and Correggio. Art. 
ful men, both at home and abroad, have not failed 
to avail themselves of this passion for ancient Art, 
as it afforded a fine coverlet for impositio 
vending, in the names of these great masters, 
old copies, imitations, and studies of all the obscure 
artists who have been working in Italy, Flanders, 
and other places for two hun ars.” 
The late Rev. Canon Digby, doubtless a man of 
erudition otherwise, was infected with the 
happily described in the preceding lines ; a 
public auction proclaims his intellect to have been 
so clouded as that he believed himself the possessor 
of a Titian and Guido—splendid examples of the 
masters—and a Raffaelle, neither of them 
the pitiful sum of £5. 

e subjoin the amount of pictures offered for 
sale during the month—independent, however, of 
me great number nowcrammed into every furniture 
sale. 

Jan. 20, Phillips, 97; 21, Foster, 152; Greenland, 147; 
23, Izod, 115; Jones, 261; 27, Phillips, 125; 28, Green 
land, 23; 30, Jones, 245; 31, C ie, 119. Feb. 3, 


Thomas, 49; Phillips, 108; 5, Southgate, 55; 6, Jones, 
253; Thomas, 40; 7, Christie, 87; 13, Izod, 84; Jones, 





ugh one of its most enthusiastic admirers, 


257; 14, Christie (the Rev. Mr. Digby), 131; 17, 
116; 18, Foster (Mr. Dimond), 317; 20, Jones, 
Total, 2866, 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Monicu.—A sketch on Italy, in 
the ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’’ contains very interest- 
ing notices on the present state of the artistical 
civilization of this country. Many artists pursue 
the tract of Canova ; many follow the French man- 
ner: they are, as it were, translators of flesh and 
bone into marble. The leaders of the former are 
Marchesi, at Milan; Zando, Meneghi, and Ferrari 
at Venice; Rinaldi, at Rome; the latter are 
by Bartolini at Florence, who is exquisite in faith- 
ful representations. A third class of artists imi- 
tate the spirited manner of Thorwaldsen, repre- 
senting in all their figures the antique. The most 
eminent of a great many of the artists of this line 
are Tenerani and Galli, at Rome. Painting is less 
cultivated. The best artists are Agricola at 
Rome, Sabatelli and Hayez at Milan, and Bez- 
zuoli at Florence. Many junior artists begin to 
be successful in the imitation of the old Italian 
Arts. Minardi and Bianchini, at Rome, have 
started the idea, but found no opportunity of 
executing it; Consone, Coghetti, Capalti, and 
Chierici, at Rome, have successfully pursued their 
avocations: nor can it be denied that German in- 
fluence has been very active.—The Protestant 
Church of Munich has been ornamented with a 
splendid altar-painting, a ‘ Crucifiction,’ after the 
composition of Schnorr, executed by Jaeger, an 
eminent historical painter. Professor Amsler has 
completed his very interesting engraving on copper, 
representing ‘ The Alliance of the Church and the 
Fine Arts,’ after the original of the highly gifted 
Overbeck. This sort of copy is extremely close to 
the original. Just admiration is excited by an- 
other engraving of C. Gonzenbach, after an 
original drawing of William Von Kaulbach. ‘ The 
Criminal from Honour Lost’ (after Schiller), also 
in this the original is represented with striking 
faithfulness. Another engraver ofhigh character, 
H. Merz, is busily occupied with engraving the 
famous ‘ Destruction of Jerusalem,’ by the same 
master. At the time I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to this eminent engraver, in the 
atelier of Kaulbach, he had so far finished as to 
justify the conclusion that this will be one of the 
most interesting engravings ever made. 

Beriin.—One of the finest pieces of Art that 
modern Germany boasts of is the ornament in the 
gable pediment of the new Opera-house, executed 
in cast zine by the ingenious E. Rietschel, and ri- 
vals the similar ornament of the Dresden Theatre 
of the same artist, The figures, in classical execu- 
tion, represent Opera and Dance. The combina- 
tion of the whole, and the conception of the special 
parts, together with the design, are admirable.— 
A wealthy private gentleman, of Potsdam, had 
ordered a grand marine painting from the cele- 
brated French painter, M. Gudin. The painting 
arrived; but the receiver, disappointed as he su 
posed in his expectations of the merits of the work, 
refused payment, as the greatest portion of the 
picture consisted of mere fog. he artist, not 
willing to prosecute, to justify himself to the 
public, has exhibited his work in a printseller’s 
shop, where it was admired by those who are con- 
vinced that Gudin is capable of proving a great 
master, even in the representation of fog.—The 
splendid collection of medieval sculptures of our 
Museum has been opened to the public. Dr. 
Waagen has largely added to the acquisition, by 
the results of his late artistical excursions. is 
very nicely arranged. Of exquisite beauty are the 
bas-reliefs of which a terra-cotta of Sansovino; a 
‘ Virgin with the Child’ is superior. The busts are 
likewise of great interest and beauty. 
| Daespen.—A plan has been formed for the eree- 
| tion of a new gallery building for the exhibition of 

the royal collection of paintings.—Died, Professor 
| Frederic Matthaei, an eminent painter and excel- 
| lent teacher, who cultivated the talents of a great 
| many artists who were his pupils. 

Dvusseupokr.—Our Academy will sustain a 
| Severe loss by the leaving of Professors Les- 
| sing, Schroetter, and Steinbrueck, painters, for 

Franciort-upon-the-Main, to reside there. This 

measure was the consequence of their having been 
| disappointed in their expectation to be intrusted 

with the execution of grand historical paintings, 
with which Belgian artists have been c ed. 
|  Sprre (Rhenish Bavaria).—Von Gaertner, the 
| architect, has completed the plan for the replaci 
| of the whole tasteless portal of the Cathedral of 
this city. In lieu of this architectural abomination 








of the middle of the eighteenth century, two high 
towers will be erected. 

Nvuremsperc.—Our very able founder, Mr. 
Burgschmiet, who is famous for rejecting the chisel 
even in finishing colossal bronze statues, has at- 
tempted to cast a large beautiful huntin cup, 
moulded Conrad, an eminent artist, 
Archduke John of Austria. The casting appeared 
extremely difficult, the decorations and ornaments 
being extremely delicate; it could not be accom- 
plished in pieces, which does not allow the necessary 
compactness. The founder had a free selection of 
the metal; after ha tested several, he chose 
Florentine bronze, which allows great softness. 
After five months’ labour he succeeded in beauti- 
fully accomplishing his work, even the most deli- 
cate portions—e. g., foliage, hair and heads of ani- 
mals, clusters of grapes and leaves, and a great 
many other minutia being represented with 
astonishing faithfulness. e height of the cup 
is 20 inches—weighing, with the cover, not more 
than twelve pounds. 

Vrenna.—Lord Byron’s statue, by Thorwald- 
sen, is not the only master-piece that has been 
condemned to remain for a long period buried in 
the subterraneous vaults of a custom-house: the 
same fate shared the excellent mosaic represent- 
ing Da Vinci's ‘ Lord’s Supper,’ executed by Rafa- 
eli, jun., and commenced in the later period of Na- 
poleon’s reign, but completed after his fall. It was 
 e apcany by the Emperor Francis II. for a very 

igh sum, and afterwards conveyed from Milan to 
Vienna, where it was doomed to the above fate. 
But finally this piece of Art will see the daylight: 
Rafaeli, jun., has received an order to visit 
Vienna to arrange it; the Emperor has devoted 
about £1200 for this purpose.—E. L. Tschulick, 
the inventor of the compositor’s machine has been 
offered for it 50,000 dollars (£10,000) by an Ame- 
rican house, the rietors being convinced of the 
great importance of the invention in the country 
of bad compositors and immense printing-offices. 
The inventor is this spring to visit London with 
his machine, where it will be tested. The re- 
‘sult of success will be the popes of half the 
stipulated sum; the other half will be paid in 
equal rates in five successive years. 

Rome.—A young artist, Jerichan, a country- 
man of Thorwaldsen’s, appears to be the natural 
heir, not only to his genius, but also his repu- 
tation. After a profound study of the celebrated 
‘ Torso’ of the Vatican, he conceived a plan of 
representing Hercules, in a sitting posture, in a 

roup. Hebe is offering him the cup with the 

critics 


aught of immortality. Asa oot man 
had declared Jerichan’s eol ‘ Hercules’ was 
only a copy of the ‘ Torso’ in the state of restora- 
tion, the artist caused a east of the ‘ Torso’ to be 
placed near his work, demonstrating, at the 
same time, that the ancient Hercules did not 
form part of a group, but was a resting Hercules, 
who, reclining both his arms on the club, was 
looking upwards. This position, whieh he fully 
roved, was quite different from the position of 
is Hercules. This group is so eminently exe- 
cuted that it might vie with any piece of Art of 
that description, ancient or modern. The gypsum 
model has lately been exhibited in the exhibition 
building near Porta del Popolo, During the pre- 
sence of the Russian Emperor in Rome, an exhi- 
bition of paintings of the artists living there (with 
the exception of the Russians, who instituted an 
exhibition of their own), of course mostly Ger- 
mans, took place. Great hopes were entertained 
by the masters of the pencil that the Northern 
Chines would fill the artists’ purses. It was a 
matter of course that he would purchase the 
whole collection, which, by a very rigorous com- 
mittee, was effected by admitting only two pieces 
of each artist, of a certain size, as the exhibition 
locality in the Porta del Popolo was very nar- 
row, and, in general, very wretched. On this 
account sculpture was not admitted—a few figures 
excepted, that were allowed to remain in the 
vestibule. The Emperor condescended to ad- 
mire this or that object, when in reality all was 
admirable. He purchased a few . The 
following works were most disting :— The 
Roman , ewe ’ by Horner; ‘ So. , in Va- 
: ‘The Venetian Bride,’ by 
Lang; ‘ i ’ in water-eolour, 
Uy. Mueller (a Swiss artist) ; fine landscapes, by 
tt, Bromeis, Gmelin, Catel, and others; 
Lehman’s ‘ Flower-plucking Girls’ and ‘ Ma- 
donna’ were much admired; no less excellent 








aintings by Becker, Blaas, Chierici (‘ A Monk 
ee ac by Miracle’). Pizzala, Consenni, 
Pierrini, and others represented the Italian Art. 
A few Englishmen had also contributed—Messrs. 
Dunbar, Wyatt, and Strutt. The Emperor of 
Russia’s late visit put the sng 9 3: on the tip- 
toe of expectation, as the fame of his doi at 
Palermo, where he bought a whole exhibition, 
came before him ; and here, under the vt 
of the Ambassador, one was got up specially 
him—never pag Fe ae to the public. It con- 
sisted of about pictures and drawings, and a 
few works of sculpture ; of these the Emperor and 
his suite ht only twelve paintings, at low 
prices, the highest being £65. This great dis- 
appointment to the painters was not lessened b 
s after visits to some of their studios—where 
believe he bought no finished work, though he 
gave some few commissions. He was, however, 
more liberal in this way to the sculptors, and has 
ven to several Italians orders for statues, 
ienaimé has five to do, and Tenerani one; but 
none of the English came in for any share, nor 
id he pay any of them a visit, He also gave 
orders for many copies from the antique—most, if 
not all, of which are intrusted to Cavalier Fabris. 
zhe —— mosiacs se ge blog ye’ be 
mperor’s hearty approval, and he has e 
commissioned Barberi, the most celebrated worker 
here, and requested, I believe, copies of ‘ The 
Transfiguration,’ the fine Guercino, ‘The 
Raising of the Body of St. Petronilla, and the 
Ascension of her Spirit."—-Our Academy has just 
held its annual meeting, when it was made known 
that Sig. Minardi had tendered his r tion 
as Professor of Drawing, on the ground that 
when he accepted it he was not aware that he 
was to be subject every year to re-election; some 
attempt was made to secure him by getting over 
the obnoxious condition, but at last it was re- 
solved that his resignation be aceepted, and there 
that matter rests. During the past year our li- 
brary has been considerably increased, and, to- 
gether with the life school, is well attended. The 
* Magdalen,’ by Corregglo which for the last 
seven years has been the possession of Sig, 
Valati, has just been purchased by Lord Ward. 
When Valati ended the vexatious suit, which had 
been instituted by its former proprietor for its 
recovery, by gi some two thousand scudii as a 
compromise, the Government then prohibited its 
ever going out of the country; but this has been 
got over, as everything else may be—by the 
golden m. 


In an article in the ‘‘ Kunstblatt,” after a short 
survey of the history of Art in England, the fol- 
lowing remarks on the most recent artistical 
efforts are subjoined;—‘‘ At present, commerce 
and trade, politics, all sorts of sporting, as well as 
the augmenting of comfort in a climate so much 
ex to the severity of the seasons, engage the 
mind so much that Art, if at all, is only thought 
of as an article of luxury; thus the rich collections 
of many private persons, which have been so ab} 
and completely ribed by G. F. W. in hie 
book, ‘ Works of Art and Artists in England,’ 
being almost totally excluded from the pub 
at large or the s ts, cannot fully contribute 
to the development of Art, or remedy its want, 


Of great moment are, therefore, the exhibitions of 


cartoons and sculptures in Westminster Hall. It 
is intended to engage by them fresco painters for 
the worthy decoration of both the Houses of Par- 
liament. Though this purpose, which was in- 
tended by the al Commissioners, instituted 
since 1842, and headed by Prince Albert, cannot 
be attained in two or three years, those exhibitions 
are of much greater moment @ great many 
English masters of Art themselves are inclined to 
acknowiedge,—the junior talented artists ha 
been stimulated to greater exertions. 
the best of the cartoons exhibited — t 
of the Middle Ages,’ by Maclise, . 

of Ethelbert,’ by Dyce—were recom- 
mendable for very 


chiefly in composition and i which all the 

other artists were extremely deficien' 

to have nel ithceneyes Bo mein Beem | 
m than correctness—all the of 


freseo-pain evinced a great ae in the 
treatment of mate and want of co z 
Of the sculptures ara 


mM PT 
were - um- 
phant Love,’ ‘A Girl, by the same. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE ENGLISH PROVINCES. 


SCOTLAND. agiieid 

~The T». th Exhibition of the Roya 

Pan ype ma is now open; we shall probably - 

enabled to print some notes on the subject next month : 

we are not even in possession of a catalogue. 

following nection to a review in an 

new ‘= If the Exhibition of this year 

marked } by any extraordinary effort or dis- 

y in the departments of painting, there are at 

many proofs of decided improvement in the works 

hich our resident artists have contributed. There is, 

generally , more care bestowed on the works 

this year, and less of what is rightly called the ‘ slap- 
le of ting.” 


. present lecturing 
Design,” at Edinbu 
Pate.ey.—The “ 


“On Painting and 


frewshire Advertiser” contains 
an sbly-written article on the subject of its right to a 
branch of the Government School of Design, We cor- 
dially agree with the writer in the views he has so well 
expressed. We copy two or three passages, and regret 
we cannot find room for the whole article:—* We have 
omitted no occasion of pointing out prominently the gross 
injustice to manufactures of the importance of those of 
P _ with an industrious population of 50,000 souls, 
onan dependent on them for support, being suffered to 
languish, without the means of cultivating artistic im- 
provements, in which every other site of public, not to 
say, popular, manufacture, is rapidly distancing us.” * 
* * “Nothing has been done for her fabrics, and 
nothing for her designs, except what the unaided genius 
and enterprise of her sons have enabled them to effect for 
ves.” © © © “ Thedesigns required at Paisicy 
—especially the shaw! patterns—would require a course 
of tuition peculiar to themselves, and this, if there was 
20 other reason, is an absolute necessity in itself for our 
possessing a Schoo! of Design.” 


IRELAND. 

Rovat Iniuen Ant-Unxion.—The prizes have been 
distributed—the selection, as our readers are aware, 
wing ‘been made by a Committee. The subscription 
amounted to £4900, and £2636 have been expended 
in parchasing works of Art,—300 works (including 
, casts, gems, and lithographs) having been 
hased. The principal “prize pictures” were as 
>» The Young Mother's Pastime,’ R. Rothwell, 
£120; ‘ St. Patrick Baptising Zngus,’ G.F. Mulvany, 
£0; ‘The Last Stand of the 44th Regiment,’ M. A. 
a £80; * Nathan Reproving David,’ J. Harwood, 
; ‘Child Listening to a Tide-shell’ (marble), Joseph | 
irk, £09; ‘ Landscape Composition, J. H. Mulcahy, 
; ‘ First Glimpse of Kylemore Lake,’ G. Colomb, 
; * Interior ofa Wine House, Frescati,’ E. W. Dallas, 
. London,’ M. Kendrick, 
* Promenade of the Schiavone,’ Inskipp, £54; | 
an Landscape,’ H. Hewitt, £40; ‘ Going to Market,’ | 
~ Boddington, £1; ‘ View on the Thames—the 
Gate,’ &e., W. E. Dighton, £40; ‘ The Forbidden 

.” W. H. Collier, £40; ‘ The Interruption,’ J. In- 
, £40; * The Sabine Girl,’ J. Inskipp, £40; ‘ A Scene 
Days,’ J. Tracy, £40; ‘The Hen’s Castle, 
Corrib,’ W. G. Wall, £40; ‘ Grandison Glen, 
ene . We Gotan *The Tower of 
* . . he outh at the Stream,’ 
4. H. Foley, £35; * with Ruins,’ J. Tennant, 
£5; * Maternal Solicitude,’ C. Gray, £35; ‘ The Market 
Ot,’ G Sharpe, £30; ‘ The Enlisted,’ W. J. Jen- 
bins. £0; * Saw-mill, Martigny,’ C. Branwhite, £30; 
* Cattle nt a Stream,’ J. Wilson, jun., £30; | 
a) Sy le of Man,’ 8. Walters, £30; ‘ The | 
Beck .' Edward ayes, £8; * Fisherman's Child- 

ren Returning Home,’ R. Fox, £30: ‘ View on the 
Lagan,’ Hagh Frazer, £27; ‘ Sheep Washing,’ H. J. Bod- 
: ; * The Garden Seat,’ J. W. King, £25. 
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, y my of admitting the public 
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at 1 close of the season 
Ustow of Ireland is, we under. 
Seana: elveady & very large number 
been entered on the list ; 
— accessions. 
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THE Liverroot Aca- 

been one of unparalleled success: 
ulate Yeson having used 
high to further the interests 





| licy ; we believe there is 


£25; ‘ Homestead and Cat- | fcer; Mr. Peters, R.A., was 
» £%; ‘The Thames at Wanave.* hed. 


, £%5;' River Scene, North Devon, P. W. | 


. the etching of which only is pro- | 
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"1000 the sales of the Exhibition. preceding it. 

+ gratifying results show an increasing taste in & 
town, which may be safely relied on as “ rich rew: 
in store,” when the exertions of another season have bom 
fully brought to bear. During the late Exhibition, 3 
children, from the various charity schools, were admitted 
gratis. A most important experiment was also tried, by 
the admission of the hegre | at twor for 
adults, and one penny for children under 14 years of age. 
Catalogues were provided at one penny each; the results 
were highly gratifying : 9000 persons availed themselves 
of the privilege in 11 days, to whom 3000 catalogues were 
sold. For these varied experiments, and most successful 
results, the Academy deserve the best thanks of the public. 

Devon AND EXETER SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART.—The annual meeting of this 
Society has been held : the report was presented and 
by G.A. Ferreira, Esq., the Hon. Secretary. The results of 
the attempt to establish a Society in Devonshire are, on 
the whole, encouraging. “‘ The many difficulties neces- 
sarily attendant on the formation of a new Society; the 
bringing together people of similar tastes; the providin 
a Gallery suitable to the purposes of the Society; an 
the uncertainty of workinga new project, where experience 
is only gained by experiment, will sufficiently account 
for more not having been accomplished.” Thus, a 
beginning has been made; and plans are in progress for 
the establishment of an Art-Union in connexion with 
the Society, and the offer of a premium for the best 
picture contributed to the next Exhibition. ; 

BrisTot.—Mr. Tucker, the Secretary of the Bristol 
Academy, has transmitted to us a lengthened communi- 
cation, defending the Academy from the resolution they 
have adopted—and which in a recent notice we charac- 
terized as‘ absurd” —of excluding from membership art- 
ists who derive income from sources independent of Art. 
We cannot find space for the whole letter, but willingly 
give its leading points; which, in fact, we consider a 
reasonable defence. There are, it appears, in the Bristol 
Academy two classes of members—professional and non- 
professional; and its affairs are managed by a Com- 
mittee of “eight gentlemen of high local rank and 
influence” (not pe rma artists, we imagine). ‘In 
this Committee resides the power of — pro- 
Sessional candidates for membership, who are first to 
be certified as professional artists practising in 
Bristol, by the artists already elected. This certificate 
having been obtained, the applicants are proposed 
to the Committee of Management for election, Mr. 
West proposed, at a general meeting of the artists 
convened for the purpose, that a friend of his, an 
in her Majesty's Customs, should be certified as a pro- 
fessional artist, prior to his being nominated as a mem- 
ber of the Academy to the Committee of Management. 
He stated that the candidate was occupied from ten to 


ON. 





| three every day in his official duties ; but devoted the re- 


mainder of his time to painting ; that he had exhibited 
in our last Exhibition, and was desirous of selling his 
works. To this it was objected, that we could not certify 
the applicant to be a professional artist, he being daily 
and statedly engaged in another avocation; that con- 
sidering the word artist, in the rules, to signify one en- 
gaged in the practice of the art as a means of livelihood, 
the introduction of the present candidate into the Aca- 
demy, as a full member, would have the effect of esta- 
blishing an inconvenient and dangerous precedent, and 
would tend to confuse and break down the limits which 
have been set to the Fine Arts, as a profession, and would 
introduce into the Bristol Academy an anomaly unknown 
in any other; that we did not wish to deprive the ap- 
plicant of a single practical advantage the Academy could 
confer—the only privileges of which he would be deprived, 
by not becoming a full member, being those of voting, and 
of election on the Hanging Committee at exhibitions.” 
This is, at all events, a DEFENCE, and may justify our 
recalling the term “ absurd” in reference to the ar- 
rangement. We are, however, free to question its po- 
no other Society which adopts 
Mr. Jones, R.A., is, or was, a military of- 
of his life a clergyman ; 
one of the most accomplished bers of the New 
Water-colour Society is a clerk in the War-office—that is 
& case more in point than others; but in fact Mr. East- 
| lake, Mr. Uwins, and Mr. Stanfield are conservators of 
pictures in public galleries—and, if a line is to be drawn 
it is difficult to know where to begin and where to stop. 
The case of the gentleman referred to has been put by a 
| Party on the other side. We print his statement, and 
there leave the matter:—* The artist rejected by the 
os holds an office which occupies him five Laces 
per ay, with the advantage of thirty consecutive days as 
| teisure annually, He is enthusiastically devoted to the 
~~ | Por some years prior to the institution of the Aca- 
| demy here, he was professionally before the public as an 
| — and has since continued so—paintin pictures for 
| r* e, exhibiting his works at the first exhibition of the 
| Academy professionally, and known to many who have 
purchased his works—fulfilling all conditions of resi- 
dence, allowed by the artists th 1 
| talents a és , _ memselves to possess 
| ao mply sufficient to entitle him to the office of 
~ a romined antat this, a majority of the 
| of increasing his resourees inden dene any other mode 
| not be eligible 4 pepe ord oom ~ ent of Art, he should 
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; productions of Mr. Jacob 
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terr - a and highly creditable to the gentle- 
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ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTs, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
THIRD DIVISION. 


iF 


THE BORDESLEY WORKS. 
In our number for the month 
c subject which pron E ad induce us ny 
closing our on the MANUF 
BIRMINGHAM, we stated if w 
omitted any manufacturer of it, we 
it our duty to pay a special visit to his 
We su uently ascertained that the 
Peyton & Harlow, Manufacturers of 
Bedsteads, was fully entitled to all the aid 
’ receive from our Journal; in our efforts to 
justice, we confer an obligation on the public.) * 
In every department of manufacture, the great 
ject is unlimited production at the lowest ratio of 
expenditure—a principle that has extended itself 
even to the costly objects upon which, in other 
countries, at all periods, the utmost efforts of art 
have been exhausted in embellishment. Even at 
Birmingham, the head quarters and source of our 
hardware commerce, it is more than Te 
. to 
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see how often mere monotonous vulgari 
outstrip that taste, which it were as 

unite with abundant production, as entirely to 
neglect. To one of the numerous applications 
of iron, our attention has been particularly drawn 
—its employment in the manufacture of bed- 
steads, according to the patent of Messrs. Pry. 
ton and Hartow. In examining the d 
executed by this firm, it is evident that they have 
called in the aid of the artist; hence a marked su- 
periority in their productions. It may now be 





* We, by no means, expected that, in publishing a 
series of articles on a subject which touched so many “ in- 
terests,” and was of a character to which manufacturers 
have been hitherto totally unused, we should be able to 
avoid the rousing of angry, jealous, and envious feelings 
—now and then; and have, consequently, not been sur- 
prised to find ourselves the object of unwarrantable 
attacks by two Birmingham manufacturers—pui 
to discover motives and assign reasons why one of them 
was passed over by us in silence, and the other was 
commented upon in terms of qualified praise. The 
public feel little interest in personal differences; but 
it is absolutely necessary that confidence should be esta- 
blished and continued between the writers and the readers 
of a Journal which assumes to guide public opinion. The 
Articles which describe our Tour in the Man 
Districts are the produce of various hands ; it is the 
ness of the Editor to obtain his information from several 
sources (in many instances, sources cannot fail 
to be partial and interested, inasmuch as from such 
can we procure the information we require—being 
information as they alone possess, and which they com- 
municate avowedly only to suit their own purposes, and 
advance their own interests), and to exercise his judg- 
ment as to what he shall preserve, and what exclude, 
when arranging the whole for publication. We ask for, 
and gladly receive, Facts from all who have them to offer; 
and we are thankful for opinions tendered ; but we draw 
our own inferences from the one, and duly weigh the other, 
before we give publicity to either. 

We have, in all cases, ourselves visited the establish- 
ments we describe; so as to be enabled to check the 
information we receive, and the suggestions we obtain, by 
our own observations and experience. 

We desire to avoid a danger we foresaw—the jealousy 
that would be excited if one manufacturer were 
over others; but we shall not seek to avoid it, by 
when called upon to express what we think; we shall en- 
deavour to discha our duty with courtesy, but also 
with firmness. No doubt, similar incidents to those 
red to, will occur in every town we visit, where 
manufacturers have higher minds, better tastes, and 
energy than others. Our duty would be only 
we aided and stimulated worthy men without e 
of opposite character, for their own sakes, to 
| — Ba shall treat with merited contem 
of partiality or unfairness ; the public 
our motives by our acts; if find bad producers 
mediocre productions lauded, meritorious objects 
cried, in our journal, our influence, either or 
will be nought. We shall, in that case, save 
the trouble of destroying us, by felo de se. 
question, that by the course we are 
GREATLY ALARMING THE MANUFACTURER 
RIOR ARTICLES OF DEBASED DESIGNS; he 
tomers instructed to deal with his more tasteful 
skilful neighbour, and they are not only told 
a to a gs are Tl as the 
mind and eye, pictu the pencil as well as 
the improvements he heal effected, and the excellence 
the objects he produces. We must, of course, 
the ireful hostility of such inferior manufacturer, ¢ 
trade we may lessen, by transferring it to more 
practisers of the same craft; but ou results can be 
or only so long as and | are 
joo in our reports. We could See alae. 
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about thirty years since iron bedsteads were first 
ponerse and, from the period of their earliest 
manufacture, little or no real improvement had 
been effected, until within the last four or five 
years; it is highly to the credit of Messrs. 
Peyton & Harlow, that they commenced this 
branch of manufacture with a determination to 
impart becoming form to articles of the lowest 
cost, and to enhance those of a more expensive 
kind by elegance of design. We have already 
offered some remarks upon this interesting topic ; 
other manufacturers in Birmingham are occu- 
pied in producing and improving these objects ; 
and we fore directed attention to their merits ; 
but the firm of Peyton and Harlow demands 
detailed and separate consideration, inasmuch as 
itis a branch of the trade to which their atten- 
tion is exclusively directed—to which they are, 
consequently, enabled to direct all their energies, 
and in which they have greatly excelled—so great- 
ly, indeed, as at least to rival, if they do not sur- 
pass, the efforts of all previous competitors. We 
are bound in justice to add, that their productions 
are the best of the manufacture we have hitherto 
been enabled to examine—the best in construction, 
the best in design, and the simplest in principle. 
Although some groundless prejudices may exist 
against the substitution of an iron bedstead for 
the heavy wooden frame-work upon which we are 
accustomed to rest, yet, in some points, the su- 
periority of iron is incontestible, even by the most 
prejudiced. It cannot be doubted that persons 
travelling would lie down with more confidence on 
an iron bedstead than a wooden one; and the ob- 
servation is, perhaps, more extensively applicable 
than to mere travelling. 

From the number and variety of cuts we give of 
these bedsteads, it will be at once understood that 
we speak of a piece of furniture which may be of 
the simplest form and of the lowest price, or of a 
richness of manufacture and elegance of design, 
worth sixty guineas or upwards. It will be ob- 
served, that, in such of the bedsteads as have 
pillars, they are taper, and not a mere cylinder. 
On the manufacture of these tubes, certain of the 
principal merits of the patent rest. Under this 
patent, which was granted in 1841, the pillars 
and legs of all tube bedsteads are of taper tubing ; 
thus, the utility and symmetry of the manufac- 





ture have been equally considered; and the im- | made to nullify its enone Some etor by | 
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provement is at once manifest on 
one of these pillars with a mere cy 
deed, a matter of sur- 


ison of | means of imitation, without direct 
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of the patent. The method of imitation adopted 
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prise that the unshapel 
article with straight pil- 
, equally heavy up- 
wards and downwards 








can be at all sustained 
in the market against 
the appearance, lightness 
and stability of the arti- 
cle as now constructed. 
Under the same patent, 
was secured a process for 
forming ornamental head 
and foot-rails, to supplant 








the coarse and common 

straight bars which were 

formerly employed in or- 

dinary bedsteads, which 

hitherto have been in ap- 

pearance no better than 

those used in barracks 

and workhouses, and the 

result of this attention is 

a remarkable instance of the value of the combina- 

tion of art with manufacture. In iron, there 

are not those varieties of quality and kind which 
distingaish wood and 
other materials of house- 
hold utility—that metal 
which goes to the con- 
struction of the common- 
est bedstead, is equally 
eligible for the manufac- 
ture of the most costly, 
—hence to their atten- 
tion to form, are these 
gentlemen indebted, in a 
great measure, for the 
creation of a trade such as 
has not hitherto existed ; 
and of which, it is to be 
hoped, they will reap the 
benefit, to which their 
spirit and discrimination 
are so justly entitled. The 
ornamental! headand foot- 
ils are made by 
uniting, in tasteful 
forms, by means 
of ornamental cast- 
ings, suitable pieces 
of wrought iron; 
and the superiority 

of this method, in stability and appearance, 

is sufficiently self-evident. This method of 

casting is most ingenious, and so rapid of 

execution, that, in two 

or three minutes, the 

wrought-iron rails are 

most firmly bound to- 

gether by a set of orna- 

mental forms ; and, being 

at once removed from the 

moulds, are filed while 

even yet red-hot—the en- 

tire process occupying no 

more than two or three 

ness get It pay a su A 

at, eo 

method of Fn ed i 

this could not be effected. 

For the sand-moulds 

therefore, is substituted 

a frame, with iron stock 

moulds, in which the rails 

are placed mm whatever 

ent they are in- 

tended to robe The 

moulds then receive the 

metal, and the ornamen- 

tal head-rail is complete. 

The ordinary method of 

uniting iron by means of 

screws hey me as vow A 

to manifestly 

inferior to this in ae 

ance, and in rapidity of 

execution. It is not ne- 

cessary to observe to the 

ex in these mat- 

ters that as 














soon as the value of a t 
is established, attempts are iemnelieasty 





in this case is to screw, or rivet on, similar orna- 
ments; but the entire production is in every way 
inferior to those of which we speak. 


Before visiting the extensive premises of Messrs. 
Peyton and Harlow, at ham, we had an 
opportunity of inspecting at their establishment in 
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The great purpose of the manufacturers has been as well to improve the 
article of the commonest kind, as to produce from the same metal a piece of 
furniture hitherto unequalled in utility and elegance, and as far as our 
observation serves us, their object is most fully accomplished. One of the 
most valuable a in the construction of these bedsteads is the 
adoption of a beautifully rounded corner, which is given alike to the com- 


ance rich and brilliant to a degree ; or they may be japanned in colours, and monest and most highly-finished work. In addition to which the mode of 
enriched by ar ue or any other style of art. It is to be observed that | 


these tube teads are very light in weight, much more so than wood | GO 
of the same dimensions ; it is upon the method of their manufacture that | 
another valuable distinctive claim of the patent is based. Metal tubes have 
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the same kind of supports of equal diameter 
throughout the entire length, which were in use 
before the establishment of these works ; and this 
kind of support is adopted without the soft solder 
or screwing. One of the cuts shows the design of a 
very beautiful cot, which, in lightness and elegance, 
far surpasses everything of the kind hitherto manu- 
factured for sale. Here the effect of design is 
striking, and we are fully warranted in saying that 
manufacturers have yet to learn what ory: ee com- 
bined with spirited production, can effect for them. 
In this production especially, the hand of art is 
conspicuous, and the experienced eye at once dis- 
covers that the others are the conceptions of an 
artist of experience. It is necessary to allude to 
another valuable distinction of the patented pro- 
perty of this firm; that is the peculiar dovetail 
joint by which the frame of the bedstead is united 
and held t ether. It is employed in every variety 


of bedstead, from the commonest to the most 
costly: and such is the nature of this joint, that 
any metal bedstead may be put together in five 
minutes, or taken down in the same time. 


It is only a matter of surprise, that beds of me- 
tallic structure have not long since come into gene- 
ral use; this can be ascribed only to the rude and 
imperfect manner in which they have been 
hitherto manufactured. In the numerous inter- 
stices and joints necessary to a wooden bed- 
stead, there is abundant space for the lodge- 
ment of dust and everything else that is offensive, 
imposing the inconvenience of periodically disman- 
tling oul taking to pieces ; a process indispensable 
to personal comfort. It is impossible to construct 
bedsteads of wood with the same conveniences : 
we have- seen, at this establishment; for in- 
stance, an invalid-bed, on which a patient, ut- 
terly helpless, may be removed and aided without 
pain or inconvenience. 

Not many days ago we conversed upon this sub- 
ject in one of the wards of the new Hospital for 
cure of Consumption, at Old Brompton, with one 
of the Physicians attached to that valuable charity. 
He expressed himself in the strongest terms as to 
the value of iron bedsteads over bedsteads of 
wood— not for sick — alone, but for all per- 
sons in health; and in the opinion he then gave, 
two other medical gentlemen connected with the 
hospital fully concurred. There are, in fact, so 
many reasons why iron should be preferred to 
wood, and no tangible argument against the uni- 
versal adoption of the former— that we cannot 
doubt ere long to find metallic bedsteads in use 
everywhere among all classes—cheap and plain, 
but neat and tasteful, articles for the humbler 
orders, and gorgeous and elegant objects for the 
wealthy and luxurious. 

We have said that Messrs. Peyton and Harlow 
are manufacturing both descriptions, and also 
those of intermediate value for persons neither 
rich nor poor—in the best taste and upon the best 
principles ; and we believe we are rendering a 
service to the public by directing public attention 
to their works.** 


WORCESTER, 


THE ancient and venerable City of Worcester is 
not without interest to those who would mark the 
progress of our manufactures.* 

It contains two manufactories which Mes A 

rominent rank; one of Encaustic T1Les—the 

essrs. St. Jonn, Barr & Co., which we shall 
be, ere long, called upon to illustrate and de- 
scribe; the other of “ PorceLain,” established 
above a romags ay and long celebrated through- 
out Europe. the treatment of this important 
subject more immediately appertains to the towns 
of Staffordshire—the seat Hi the Porcelain and 
Earthenware manufacture—we do not design, in 
this number, to enter upon it at any length. It 
will demand considerable ace and much con- 
sideration; the history of this branch of British 
produce is full of deep interest ; the locality to 
which we refer is in all respects remarkable—a 
district of above twelve square miles being entirel 
devoted to it; the manufacturers, great and small, 
numbering perhaps two hundred ; the manufacture 
giving, directly and indirectly, employment to up- 
wards of fifty thousand persons ;—there are, in 
short, so many singular and striking facts con- 
nected with the birth and progress of the Potteries 
of Staffordshire, that we shall best discharge our 
—_ to our readers by postponing our statements 
and illustrations of the important theme until we 
are in a position to treat it fully. In the course 
of three or four months, our Tour will take us 
to the towns of Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, Shelton, 
and the other towns in which one of the great 
staples of England is principally carried on—we 
might almost say carried on exclusively, but for 
the existence of an important establishment at 
Ironbridge, im Shropshire (the Messrs. Rosg), 
another at Derby, one of much merit at Glasgow, 
and this at Worcester, to which we now direct at- 
tention, and to which, for the present, we confine 
ourselves, 

The firm of Frieut, Barr, and Barr, recently 
merged into that of CHAMBERLAIN and Co., was 
established so far back as the year 1751; and, 
from that period to the present, the ‘“ Worces- 
ter Porcelain Works” have enjoyed a high cele- 
brity at home and abroad. Here were manufac- 
tured sumptuous dinner services for George III., 
George IV, William IV., and her Majesty 
Queen Victoria ;—sTATE SERVICES to exhibit the 
capabilities of British artists and artisans, in a class 
of art in which they had been considered so in- 
ferior to their continental rivals—that even an ap- 
proach to excellence was unlooked for. From Wor- 
cester first issued a worthy competition with Dres- 
den and Sevres; some of its productions exist to 
prove that we were little, if at all, behind our ri- 
vals of France and Saxony ; and it is not too much 
to say, that examples are retained in the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Chamberlain —the produc- 
tion of forty years ago,—which have not since been 
equalled in England, and have scarcely been sur- 
—— in Europe. These were painted by Mr. 

umphrey Chamberlain; amongst them, a vase, 
called the Wolsey Vase, as containing a picture of 
the deposed Cardinal, at the abbey gates, is, un- 
questionably, a chef d’cuvre—almost without a 
rival; this is preserved by Messrs. Chamberlain, 
as a monument of the past, notwithstanding that 
it has been coveted by ‘crowned heads,” and 
large offers have been made to tempt a transfer of 
possession. 

The works of Messrs. Chamberlain and Co. 
are extensive; and their warehouse is filled with 
fine examples of exquisite taste, It is only just 
to say, that, while we there encountered an exten- 
sive variety of articles of very considerable merit, 
those of an opposite character were si ly 
few. We noticed, indeed, scarcely any that we 
could condemn as decidedly objectionable. They 
have directed their attention chiefly to the pro- 
duction of pure copies: sound judgment and good 
taste have been exercised in selecting the best 
models. 





* In arranging the engravings of these bedsteads we have 
followed no order, nor have we thought it necessary to 
accompany them with explanations. They speak for them- 
selves : it will at once be seen that some of them are com- 
mon, and some refined in character ;—that one of them is 
a child’s cot ; the other, a cradle; and that one exhibits 
the mode of “ turning up,” so as to abridge the space it 
occupies when not in use. 


* Our arrangements had been made for Re 
and Kidderminster —t 





Our remarks will be borne out by the selections 
we have made for engraving: the forms are true 
and beautiful. To have chosen the most perfect 
shapes is a high merit, and one that demon- 
strates rightly-directed mind. Hitherto, perhaps, 
the manufacturer, in doing this, did the utmost in 
his power; few have had such chances as the great 
WwW ood—who employed the greater Flaxman 
to ; to those, therefore, who disseminate 
the pure and beautiful alone, a debt is due second 
in magnitude only to that which is owing to the 
aw of purity and beauty. 

tis —, to walk through the warerooms 
of the “ Worcester Porcelain Manufactory” with- 
out being impressed with the conviction that, al- 
though high excellence has been achieved, it is 
capable of efforts still higher—in as far as inven- 
tion surpasses imitation. 

Our selections have been made less from sub- 
stantial articles for daily use—although of these a 
great variety was submitted to us from which we 
might have chosen many valuable additions to our 
columns,—than from elegant objects designed to 
decorate the drawing-room, or ornament the toilet. 
The first we engrave is a candlestick of Porcelain; 
in form, it is a slight improvement on uctions 
of the class; and the ornamentation is taken, we 
believe, from the branch-coral—a suggestion which 
Messrs. Chamberlain have worked out in various 
ways, in some cases with singularly good effect. 


The next we introduce is engraved from a very 
finely-formed scent-bottle ; the curves are A gare 
ful; the stopper, surmounted by a butterfly, is 
fastened by a slight chain, gilt ; the painting is ex- 
cellent ; and, on the whole, we have seen few ob- 
jects of the kind more simply elegant, 
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" ’hich follows is, in execution, one of | true; and the whole is “ ribbed,” inside and out. 

The annexed is copied sie renaeai + pent | the un ool produced at this establishment ; side, producing a remarkably pleasing effect, 

the flowers which surround it are raised ; ane ere, however, affords but a very limited idea 


opper tterfly. It is a | our copy, ry 
tial are er weckmaachip the flowers | of the delicacy and beauty of the original. 


of too heavy a character; they are well 
hme cad ervenged; and the form is agreeable. 











The next engraving it is still more difficult to 
describe with accuracy ; we find it impossible, in- 
deed, to convey a just idea of the surpassing grace 
and beauty of the object: it is one of a class which 
we have not seen produced elsewhere. The parts 
indicated by shadow are indented ; those in white 
being considerably raised—a sort of net-work ¢o- 
vering the form. There are other objects of the 
kind, still more incapable of being pictured with 
effect; which seem as if one were enclosed in 
another, while there is no obvious caper 
it is the result of much labour in the piercing 
| with the finest and most delicate tools ‘ 








The next is a small cup and saucer, for chimney 
ornament ; a work of fhuch grace and beauty ; the 
ornamentation is adapted from stems of the slen- 
der moss, and the cover is surmounted by a white 
rose, The handles—often unmanageable neces- 





The jug annexed is a copy of ane of the forms | Ai 
of “the Etrusean;” and may be classed among | Lede : 
the happiest imitations produced in this country. | KYSER KES J 


saries—are in good keeping with the composition. | [t js difficult to describe it; the handle, which, | : 
here pictured, seems somewhat too much raised, 
is in the original in perfect harmony; the lip pro- | 
jects with the most easy grace; and the “ ribbing” | SS USA SES SH $ 





which runs from the neck to the base produces a | a? S< 
striking and agreeable effect. Gold has been | 

judiciously introduced into the ornamentation | 

round the neck, and in delicate tracery on the | 

sides. It is one of the cheering signs of the times, 

that the Etruscan forms are becoming more and 

more “ fashionable ;” they are now continually | 

introduced into articles of the cheapest and ‘‘ com- | 

monest’’ character. 


The next is a vase for a single flower—but pro- 
vided with a stopper, so as to be used as an orna- 
ment for the drawing-room table, during the sea- 
son when imitations of nature must be the chief 
laxuries of our rooms, The griffin is here made 
judicious use of; and the groups which adorn the 
tides are fine examples of art. The form is taken 
from an excellent and gracefully curved model. 





| These remarks will no doubt suffice to GF 
attention to “the Ro Porcelain Works” of 
| Worcester; they have been carried on with ‘in 
spirit for nearly a century; and in the 
| which they are now conducted there is not only no 
| evidence of debility arising from , but & more = 
active, enterprising, and “ artistic’ spirit hasbeen | 
| of late introduced into the Establishment. 
| The subject, we repeat, is one that requires com 
| siderable time and space; and, ere long, we hope 
| to do it justice. Wem, at the = ) 
occupied in collecting materials concerning 
Staffordshire Potteries, and placing in the 
= i. engravers a number of i ——, Po 
T : | Our visits to this singular an y 
s... on “oe a an.unaltered copy from a Chi- | locality have been frequent. It has been our duty 
cer by th indent? @® made to fit into the sau- | to inspect all the leading man | 
will “ es in the latter; the cover, it | Upon these we shall have to rt; we trust with 
whole object bat } aut to enhance the | that care and impartiality by va 
to be enclosed, Th for to press upon the objects | confidence in our work, and render the results of 
© form is exquisitely pure and | our labours beneficial to all parties con 
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THE COMMISSION ON FINE ARTS. 


FIFTH REPORT. 


Tue fifth Report of the Commissioners on Fine Arts 
has just beenissued. We received it too late to do 
more than briefly deseribe its contents; but it is 
uno for us to copy much of the document, 
inasmuch as those who require the information it 
contains may easily procure it entire for a few 
pence * rt commences by a reference to 
the exhibition of ‘ Cartoon-drawing and fresco- 
painting” at Westminster-hall in June last, and 
viates that, although “ six arched compartments” 
in the House of Lords are to be decorated with 
fresco  agmegy the commissioners consider it 
desirable to proceed “ ually” with the work, 
and that “one should be completed before others 
are commenced,” in order that there may be an 
opportunity ‘‘ of judging of the finished work ;” 
they have, therefore, commissioned William Dyce, 
A.R.A., to paint a fresco from his cartoon, ‘The 
Baptism of Ethelbert,’ with such alterations in the 
details as he may consider desirable. The com- 
missioners also recommend that “for the further 
practice of fresco-painting, and for the cultivation 
of the style of design which is fitted for it,’’ the 
hall in the New Palace, called the ‘* Upper 
Waiting Hall,” shall be decorated with fresco 
paintings—five of such paintings to be executed 
by Messrs. Cope, Horsley, Herbert, Severn, and 

enniel.t The subject next considered is that of 
stained glass ; twelve windows are to be painted, 
each having eight compartments for figures. A 
list of the proposed ninety-six figures is subjoined : 
it will be submitted to much criticism. From this 
document we extract the following :— 

“ Your Committee felt that a representation in painted 

lass could not be satisfactory except in the case of 

vereigns whose faces, figures, or attributes were fami- 
liar to the observer from their coins, seals, or other re- 
cords of their personal appearance; and could not convey 
an adequate impression of private individuals, however 
eminent, and however deserving of a place in the series. 
Your Committee have also considered how much the 
beauty of the proposed windows would be enhanced by 
rich draperies, and by the intermixture of female por- 
traits, and the latter object especially could scarcely be 
attained in any other appropriate manner than by a suc- 
cessions of the Queens of England.” 

Then follows an essay on the ‘‘ Styles and methods 
of pain suitable to the decoration of public 
buildings,” from the pen of Mr. Eastlake. Next we 
have an extract from a letter from Professor Fara- 
day on “The quality of some lime preserved for 
fresco-painting;” mext, a letter from Mr. J. 
Collard Drake, i a mode of preserving 
“ Paintings on walls.” This is curious, and we 
append it:— 

“* Cover or float the brick-wall proposed to be decorated 
with compo or cement, When this is set—and in fine 
weather it will become sufficiently so in a week—varnish 
or paint it over with two substantial coats of caoutchouc 
dissolved in naphtha. On this surface, and with the same 
solution of caoutchouc, attach a coarsely-woven rope 
fabric, varnished at the back in the same manner. This 
material will, instead of the surface of bricks or laths, be 
the recipient for the first or rough coat of plaster.” 

The advertisements—with which our readers 
have been made familiar through the public press— 
succeed, and the “ Fifth Report” is made up; ex- 
cept the valuable communication of Mr. Eastlake, 
it contains little of practical utility, and less of 
novelty. 

The document is dry, formal, and dull; there is 
a like *‘ heartiness’’ about it: it resembles 
a stately introduction at court, where a dignified 
bow and a “‘ pass on”’ comprise all that is given and 
taken. There is in it no pretence of sympathy with 
the Arts. We presume it would be infra dig. to 
offer a word of laudation or encouragement, or to 
hold out a hope of the future. But it would be a 
fine thing, a great thing, and a glorious thing, to 
have found some link of union between the com- 
missioners and the commissioned—an indication 
of feeling more akin to fellowship than the cold de- 
claration that such and such had been done, and 
such and such was yet to do. 

The report is accompanied by a beautifully exe- 
cuted “ Plan of the New Houses of Parliament,” 
showing the alterations to which they have been 
subjected. These altera:ions are chiefly in the 
Victoria Gallery, and in the names of some of the 
apartments. 


¢ ~* the Parliamentary Paper-office, Great Turnstile, 


+ The sum of £2000 is to be granted for these paint- 
ings ; it cannot be considered enough. 








TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Roya Acapemy.—On the 10thof Febru- 
ary, a general assembly of the Academicians of 
the Royal Academy of Arts was held in Trafalgar- 
square, when Thomas Webster, Patrick M‘Dowell, 
and John Rogers Herbert, Esqrs., were duly 
elected Royal Academicians, in the room of Sir 
Augustus Wall Callcott, Robert Smirke, and Tho- 
mas Phillips, Esqrs.,’ These selections 
must be deemed satisfactory. Mr. Webster has 
earned the distinction ; his works have manifested 
improvement from year to year; his latest being 
always his best; such is not the case with Mr. 
Herbert, whose contributions to the Exhibition 
since he became “‘an Associate” have been care- 
less and unfinished. We trust he will next May 
produce some work that will regain his reputa- 
tion, and show of what great things he is capable. 
The high genius of M Dowell is univer: - 
knowle : his election is equally honourable to 
the Academy and the artist; when chosen Asso- 
ciate we have reason to know he was not per- 
sonally acquainted with more than one of the 
members; they knew him only by his works; and 
we much doubt if, previous to his appointment to 
full honours, he had actual intimacy with half a 
dozen of the artists by whose votes he has been pro- 
moted. This is a triumphant answer to the utterly 
unfounded assertions we sometimes hear—that 
—— influence goes far to obtain admission. 

t is understood that Mr. Watson Gordon and 
Mr. Grant were both “near” the distinction; it 
might have been conferred upon either with credit 
to the Academy. 

Tue PortTLAND Vase.—This national treasure 
has been repaired so skilfully that the injury it 
sustained can be discovered only by very minute 
scrutiny. At the Society of Arts some highly in- 
teresting information has been communicated on 
the subject. Ata late meeting “ Mr. Doubleday 
exhibited a number of specimens of ancient glass 
manufactures, as illustrative of the theory which 
he deduces as the true principle of its construc- 
tion. He imagines the blue body of the vase to 
have been first made, and then covered with a thin 
coating of semi-transparent white glass, by dipping 
it into that material while in a state of fusion. 
The vase, he supposes, was next placed in the 
hands of the artist, who, by a process similar to 
cameo-cutting or gem-engraving, produced the 
beautiful designs in relief which now adorn its sur- 
face. He also stated, in confirmation of his idea 
of the mode in which the vase was constructed 
that, while engaged in repairing it, he observed 
that there existed a coat of white glass underneath 
the handles, at the points at which they are united 
to the vase. Mr. Pellatt and Mr. Christie, who 
are practically acquainted with the manufacture 
and working of glass, concurred with Mr. Double- 
day in the view he had taken of its construction; 
but, from their statements, it would appear that, 
after all, the merit of the work rests with the 
artist, as there is no difficulty at the present day 
in manufacturing similar materials. Mr, Double- 
day stated that the bottom of the vase did not 
originally belong to it; and, from the style in 
which it is executed, he should consider that there 
is a difference of 200 years in the date of their 
execution.” A paper on the same subject was 
read to the Society by Miss P. Ensell. Her 
theory is at least novel; she considers the vase to 
have been formed in the following manner: a jar 
of blue glass has been made in the usual way by 
the glass-blower, and its whole surface roughened ; 
it has then been enclosed in a mould similar to 
those used for the formation of alabaster relievos ; 
the jar and mould were then exposed to the action 
of one of the petrifying springs of Italy, and thus 
a clear transparent substance was deposited on the 
vase in such proportions as to form the figures in 
that beautifully white semi dio eam t material, 
which is exhibited in the P: Vase. 

PHoToGRaPHy'—aAt a recent of the 
Society of Arts, a p was read by M. Claudet 
“On some Practical Facts in the Art of Photo- 
graphy.” “This paper” (we quote from the 
* Atheneum ”’) “was a sequel to a communica- 
tion read by Mr. Nott, in which he had endea- 
voured to establish that the rays which make the 
photographic picture are ent from those 
which produce light ; and this he thought he had 

roved by means of pictures formed eo 
food ray reflected from parallel plates. M. Claudet 
contends that the rays of light are the agent; he 





had made many experiments on forming pictures 
by reflection, but had not been able to discover any 
essential difference betwixt them and such as are 
formed by the direct ray. His next series of ex- 
periments regarded the pho ¢ qualities of 

ght of different colours. Blue proved to be the 
most powerful photographic agent; and yellow 
the weakest. One of the most beautiful experi- 
ments, by which this was proved, co: in 
throwing the prismatic spectrum on popes and on 
the aad ye the colours being marked on the 
paper, the effect remaining on the photo- 
graphic plate. He thus showed that the photo- 
graphic prism presents effects very —— from 
the ap t intensity of the prismatic spectra. 
the rays of light had brought out s powerful ple 
the rays of light tout a c- 
ture without the action of mercury. —. 
series of experiments made was on the photo- 
graphic action of the moon, which had formed a 
— icture by five minutes’ exposure. He 

ped to be able to obtain an accurate Daguerreo- 
type of the moon’s surface drawn by herself on a 
silver plate.’’ 

Tue Frve-Art Section of the Royal Academy 
of Brussels have elected as Sp oo lle ng me 
some of the principal artists of England, France, 
and Germany. Among those of E land are 
Landseer, Wyon, Macdonald, and Do . 

Tae ANNIVERSARY Dinner of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund will, we understand, 
take place on Saturday, the 4th of April. A nobler 
charity does not exist in the Metropolis; it is one 
that peculiarly interests our readers ; but it is one 
that strongly appeals for sympathy and aid to the 

ublic at large. The good it does—silently and 
n secret—is immense. Many an ac eart 
has been calmed by its timely help; many a fine 
mind restored to * working vigour ;”’ and many 
an orphan and widow assisted to support a 
grievous bereavement. We trust its annual yo 
peal will be met with that augmented power, the 
pf of which is justified by the more gene- 
ral feeling for and appreciation of Art. 

Mr. Hennrne’s Recerrion at Patsitey.— 
It is pleasant to find a ag ro honoured in his 
own country. Mr. John Hen has been re- 
ceived in his native town of Paisley—which, it 
appears, he first quitted forty-four years ago—in 
such a manner as to com him for much of 
the toil and many of the disappointments he has 
since oman 24 ; and, perhaps, there are few men 
who have done so much whose recompense has 
been so little in proportion to services rendered. 
A few days ago, a dinner was given in his honour, 
at which 150 of his fellow-townsmen attended ; 
the freedom of the town was conferred upon him ; 
and thus, towards the close of life, his true 
tion has been rec where the Saongaiion 
must have afforded most delight. Mr. Henning’s 
restoration of the frieze of the Parthenon—a work 
which occupied him twelve years—has been a 
source of enjoyment and instruction to hundreds 
of thousands ; yet the reward which the intel- 
lectual labourer received, for one of the greatest 
and most important achievements of modern 
times, was scarcely equal to the wages of a day 
labourer. It has been pirated in every nation of 
Europe; and has made for Italian strollers a sum 
that would have been a fortune to the producer. 
We regret we cannot afford space to describe 
* the er’’ at which the excellent artist was 
the honoured guest: it was brilliant to a degree. 

Tue New Tarirr, AS REGARDS Britisu 
MANvuractuRrgEs.—We are pr an article on 
this important subject; it is one that demands 
careful consideration. Viewed in any light, it 
must have the effect of gag ony man 
turers who are not willing to let trade 

more than ever, motives 

for activity; inaction cannot but be ruin. We 

hav co ye am that there is scarcely a 
cle of fore’ 


single uce, the excellence of 
w we may not rival, if we cannot surpass. 


Captain Rock,’ painted ‘by D. Maclise, ea, 
RA. which our readers recollect formed one 
the Hoyal aeaee ong dy _ has as : 
y some ago, recently 

the property of Mr, Hawker, of New- 
Birmingham, where the admirers of the 

y, and they are numerous in- 

> op nity of contemplating 
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: $e oe i f th ch. The loss was first noticed 
8. R. Meyrick, and was proc noe ey = 
British Archeological iation by 


| * ate d the 
’ characters, we should at once recommen 
Auatave Anrien® Puss We oe Pa committee to engage @ large, not a small, theatre. 


Croker, Esq., and since then to her 








; ible to give a notice of | Gaaruic SocigtY.—The third qercenet of 
hich , on that evening, took | dnesday, 
A. at the St. James's Theatre; bat the memory 


is so pleasant to us that we 
ea rns tn 
The “St. James's” is the most perfect a 

tiful theatre in London ; it has all the adorn- 
teand “appliances” whicha court theatre is ox~ 
= ; its appointments are admirable ; 
nar ap oma hool of Reform,” 

and the play rope are quite in keepi ’ 

u ts 8 

a cagaleite fitness and decoration of the 
house. It was anticipated that the performers 
would be well dressed—that their knowledge of 
effects would secure ; but we heard many 
x as to their probable success as 
eet. ourselves pondered how gen- 
tlemen, abandoning the retirement of the studio, 
would before the foot-lights. And when 
the curtain dropped, at the conclusion of the first 
act, it was with no small astonishment we asked 
the question, “ Is this really an amateur perform- 
ance?” Mr. F. W. Topham's Tyke was distin- 
genes by a depth of feeling, and a pnewlonge of 
aman wature, which carried the hearts of the 
audience with him; from first to last it was ad- 
mirable, and eager faces and tearful eyes conveyed 
the highest encomium upon the varied talent of 
this charming artist. Mr. Tenniel, who played 
Frederick, had the advantage over the class of 
actors who, in these our days, personate young 
gentlemen, for he looked and spoke as gentlemen 

really do in private life—was modest without bein 
gauche, or self-possessed without being sell- 
sufficient. We have instanced these two gentle- 
men, but all the performers deserve praise in their 
several a parts for the discrimination and judgment 
they evinced, and the evident pains they bestowed 
to render every point effective ; the little part of 
Peter was a proof of this—Mr. Wilson, jun., 
raised it into an important character without 
doing or attempting more than was absolutely 
necessary.* The ladies, of course, were dressed to 
fection, and ed with grace and spirit— 
rs. Tayleur dally: her Mrs. Nicely was per- 
fection—an atmosphere of cleanliness surrounded 
her like a halo, and her every word and gesture 
were those of the respectable old housekeeper. The 
y was followed by the farce of “ A Day Well 
t,” which afforded much mirth to the au- 

ve; the whole being wound up with “ Bom- 
bastes Furioso,” which was enacted by Mr. George 
Cruikshank. We were unabie to remain to witness 
his performance; but the merits of “Glorious 
George” are so highly appreciated that we can 
well understand why persons less occupied than 
ourselves remained long after the “ witching 
hour.” This amateur-play was got up for 
the purpose of increasing the means of a noble 
charity—it was a benefit for the Artists’ Bene- 
valent Fund; and we understand the same gentle- 
men have it in contemplation to produce a play 
once every year for the same kind purpose. The 
crowded use, and the genial reception they met 
with, sufficed to inspire them with emulation; 
and we doubt not that the next performance will 
be honoured by the presence of all the great men 
of the profession. hat we have most honestly 
praised was little more than an experiment, and 
coming, as it did, so immediately after the amateur 
ormance at Miss Kelly's Theatre. where the 
ading critics of the day assumed the sock and 
—— it Was necessarily subject to a severe 
en } Wut the artists stood as bravely to the 
pa nae as the authors had done—both warmed 
ont Armory ae Wy the high cause of charity, 


} 
use they so richly de- | 
served. Much praise is due to Mr. M‘lan, their | 








e-manager, whose practised knowledge ena- 
bed ie a to direct that everything «worked 
one om “y We cannot but re- | 
hot ; i 
quitted the stage for the easel, oy me 
fe oon an actor; and if, at the next per- 
i ee, he will treat the supporters of the 
rtiats Benevolent Fund to one of his Highland 
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circulates among a yet more numerous class, who 


| not seruple ¢ k fi —T 

© ask for one, fo 

a aM in the three | cost whenever one falls into 
Matthew Wood, 


hie Society took placeon We 
ey Feb. and sforded a favourable contrast to the 
two preceding evenings, both as to the number of 
yisitors and the many excellent drawings and 
sketches contributed. One of the principal causes, 
perhaps, of this improvement was ther f the 
new regulation of a van round to the 
houses of the Committee of Management for the 
evening, in order to convey the works of Art to 
the Thatched House Tavern—thereby coring much 
trouble and inconvenience to the eontributors. 
Among the many attractive works of Art con- 
tributed, were some beautiful drawings by Turner ; 
a picture by Edwin Landseer, in the on me of 
Mr. Sheepshanks ; a set of original drawings, b 
Stothard; a portfolio of sketches of Frene 
and scenery, 9 Goodall i egverst - 
cellent uerreotypes of Venice; two porto 
of Continental sketches, by Holland; the origins 
sketches of ‘Johnson in the Ante-room of ord 
Chesterfield,’ and ‘ La Fleur’s Departure,’ by E. 
M. Ward, &c. &c. On the whole, the collection 
was such as to have afforded very great satisfaction. 
EXHIniTion AT SHEFFIELD. —The Sheffield 
Mechanics’ Institute are about to open an Exhi- 
bition—to consist of works of Art, the produce 
of our manufaetories, and a variety of other ob- 
jects which are fully detailed in an advertisement 
inserted elsewhere. Such exhibitions have pro- 
duced incaleulable good in many of the English 
rovinces ; they have been the means of procuri 
ands to extend knowledge and obtain rationa 
enjoyments; and they have made “the people” 
acquainted with those higher efforts of Art w ich 
refine as well as gratify in their descent to the in- 
dustrial classes. We earnestly hope they will be 
supported by aids and contributions from all 
uarters; the artist who assists is materially 
orwarding his own interests—not in reference 
to present adyantages merely, but as regards that 
education which cannot fail to yield a future har- 
vest. It is something to have his productions 
seen by hundreds of thousands of persons—each 
of whom he may in e@ degree instruct; but he 
ought to know that by a slight effort, or even by 
a small sacrifice, he may greatly advance a love 
for and an appreciation of Art, But our journal 


must be even still more deeply interested in ren- 
dering such experiments effective—the manu- 
facturers, who rarely obtain the means of exhi- 
biting the useful or elegant objects they produce. 
To them such sources of publicity are of immense 
worth. Witness, for example, the late Exposition 
at Manchester. To our own knowledge it has con- 
veyed a multiplicity of ‘ orders’’ to the producers 
whose works were there shown. It has indeed 
repaid over and over again the eost of their trans- 
mission, while it has largely aided the purpose 
of the manufacturer by extending or establishing 
the reputation for which he works as the best 
surety of profit. We have now, then, in Shef- 
field, an opportunity like that we have so lately 
had in Manchester; let it be turned to account. 
There are scores of manufacturers who would 
gladly have contributed to the Manchester Ex- 
position, if they had known in time what advan- 
tages were to accrue from it, If they neglected 
their opportunity once, let them not do so again. 
Works ov THe Lats Mr. MiLLER.— We 
direct attention to an advertisement which states 
that a collection of sketches and unfinished 
paintings, by the late William Miiller, will be 
sold at the Auction-rooms, King-street, onthe 31st 
of March, and the three following days. Among 
them are the wonderful drawings made “ on the 
spot,” during the artist's travels in Lycia; they 
are of deep interest, and of excellence unsur- 
passed in modern Art. The paintings too, al- 
though unfinished, are such as eyery true lover 
of Art will greatly covet. There can be no ques- 
ion that they will bring high prices; but the 
will be richly worth whatever they may cost, We 
believe it would now be very difficult to obtain one 
of Milller’s pictures at price; a dealer does 
ur times the original 
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as a ay nine-caose, — This interesting oo 4 ‘i 

Ne has been so long one of the chief orna- 
of the Metropolis, has been wilfully de- 


T. Crofton 





by who 
it was done, b 
po Fue Hay n 
ae Oe 
many years here ed, should now be so w. 
tonly statue has passed thr 
many yicissitudes; it was m ert le 
aed , and was sold by 


Joh vet, a brazier, with oy ie Pal - 
onn ’ rr | 
it until the tied 


Commissioners. It is not yet 

robbery was effected, or Ph 4 

believed to have been 
jesty visited the City. 
that this interesting 

ars 
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the sword and appendages om t 
statue some ypere before (he does not date 
quotetion). He “ore, ‘* they were picked up by 
man of the name o oxasy, at the Golden 
and deposited in the of Mr. Eyre, the trunk. 
Board of Green of 


maker, who apprised 
the circumstance,”’ 
Art-Union Cartoons,—We learn from “ 
Builder’ that ‘‘ the Committee haye ¢ 
engraving in outline, and distributing to 
subscribers of some om ear, nine of 
cartoons that were submi D competi 
course with the assent of the respective asthta, 
yn ra. Foesageizes be pees &. Sole the 
uce wing at the expense o * 
following is the list: 62, ‘Saxon Alms-gi 
4. ‘Life of Alfred.’ 8. ‘Queen Elizabeth 
to Kenilworth.’ 12, ‘ Howard visiting 
1 


5 

Armitage). 13. ‘Non Angli sed Angeli’ (Sch 

. ‘Alfred surrounded by his oni t 
23. ‘The Welcome of the Bey- ing, 
(Corbould). 26. ‘Seisure o er ! 
peeren and 27. f= rene Resting the Paérie 

ueene to Raleigh’ (Claxton). We are 
to think this determination will give uni 
satisfaction, as well to the su rs 
as to the artists named, whose works 
brought under the notice of ‘all Eng 
somewhere besides.” We by no means 
with our esteemed contemporary ; we do not 
there is one of the nine will bear 
and be desirable to multiply. Three or 
them are ane! a pase nom ap one of them 
records a revolting in every a 
on British history, and another is > paend in 
treatment as to be revolting. No possible 
is to be obtained by circulating copies of 
works ; and the announcement to publish them is 
something akin to children catering for children. 
Tue Reapino Easeu.—Under this name has 
been patented a very useful contrivance to relieve 
the weariness of a bent or constrained 
often contracted in reting sae study. It con- 
sists of a small slight desk attached to a nest 
shaft, at the bottem of which is @ apr yee eye 
for fixing the whole to any piece of f as 
a chair, sofa, or bed. The utility of this easel 
to invalids, the aged, and to short-sighted persons, 
will be inealeulable. Not the least of its reeom- 
mendations is its perfect lightness and portability; 
and it can be readily attached to me 
furniture without the slightest injury to it, andeam, 
of course, be made to sustain such books as we 
are now obliged to bend over on a table in 
sitions fatiguing and inconvenient: m 
the reading easel will be found a relief to 
classes of readers. 
Tue Premium or One Taovsanp Pocsps, 
OPFERED For “Tue BEST O1L-PAINTING OF 
THE Baptism ov Our Logp tx THE JORDAN.” 
—Some particulars will be found in an advertise 
ment on our first page. As we anticipated, 
notices of intention to compete have been sent 
in by several foreign painters —about as 
as have been forwarded by British artists. 
_— have proceeded from Italy, 

ermany, Belgium, Sw . 
others « con It is, we believe, the 
tion of the advertisers to erect a for 
exhibition—none existing in London large 
for their reception, inasmuch as they calet 
upon about 60 contributors; and 60. 
each averaging 15 feet by 10—will require 
space. The Lawant ds are nowt 
in the hands of three gentlemen named in # 





spoiled of the sword which hung from the girdle 


vertisement; of their good faith and 


tegrity we were sa y 
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first, and a panel interview with the parties has 
confirmed this conviction. We are not disposed 
to offer any direct counsel on the subject of the 
competition ; — will a — —> - 
whether they o or ougat not to enter ; 
It is of ome a hazardous experiment; but the 
sum is a temptation, and it is more than probable 
(indeed, we have reason to think there is a rm pe 
of certainty) that the whole of the five, of 
which the one will be selected, will po ponerse: 
We earnestly hope, however, that the els will 
not be taken pay ef foreigners; and trust that 
some of our abler and more competent artists will 
come “to the rescue.” The exhibition cannot 
fail to be curious and interesting; it will be some- 
thing to see between twenty and thirty works 
executed by painters of the various countries of 
Europe: and very important lessons may be de- 
rived from them—as regards both what to learn 
and what to shun. 

Re.ievo Mars.—A series of embossed maps are 
in course of publication by Messrs. Dobbs and Co., 
of 134, Fleet-street, and 13, Soho-square, which, 
in addition to the utilities of ordinary ae are ad- 
mirably adapted for the description of the face of 
the countries which they represent ; inasmuch as 
being modelled accurately according to a scale 
to give the relative elevations of the moun- 
tainous districts, and, moreover, being coloured ae- 
cording to a geological system. The nee Seoeee 
published are those of England and Wales, of 
Palestine and the Holy Land, Arabia Petrea, and 
Idumea ; and others of Scotland and Ireland are in 
preparation. The map of Arabia Petrea is hi aly 
interesting and valuable, from the accuracy 
care with which it has been laid down from such 
authorities as Burckhardt, La Borde, Bertou, 
Robinson and Smith, Stephens, and other eminent 
travellers in the peninsular of Sinai, Edom, &c., 
and also the survey of the Red Sea by the East 
India Company’s officers. Written descriptions 
of remote regions, and the tracks of enterpris 
travellers are little understood without the aid o 
maps, and none have we ever seen so well calcu- 
lated to convey accurate knowledge as those model 
maps which we have had opportunity of examining. 
The most recent authorities having been followed ; 
with their new and interesting features, these 
maps must be considered a valuable contribution 
to geography. 

Tae CompresseD-Arr Enotne.—The employ- 
ment of compressed air, as a motive power avail- 
able at will, has long been a problem in science, 
which we must believe to be at length solved by 
the inventor and patentee, A. Parsey, Esq., of 
an air-engine which promises immense advantages 
over the ordinary steam locomotive. A small 
working model of this admirable invention is daily 
exhibited at No. 5, Pall-mall East, by the patentee 
himself, who shows the power of an engine of 
very small size, and states facts, the results of his 
own experience, as data for an increased ratio. 
The engine consists of a pair of cylinders and 
pistons acting on the cranks of the driving wheels 
in the usual manner. Before and behind these 
are two reservoirs of compressed air, between 
which is a vessel called the receiver, to which is 
attached a self-acting regulator, consisting of a 
cylinder and piston let into the top of the receiver; 
and immediately in contact with it is a nicely- 
regulated valve in the pipe, which conducts t 
high-pressure air into the receiver. Attached to 
the rod of this small piston is a spiral spring coiled 
round it, and acted upon by a screw outside in 
such a manner that the person in charge of the 
engine, whatever the amount of pressure in the 
reservoir may be, can regulate and direct the force 
to any degree. The engine is, in its general con- 
struction, very similar to the ordinary steam loco- 
motive, but may be constructed for about half the 
expense, and, on account of the absence of fire 
and steam, the wear and tear will be incomparably 
less. As to the means of charging the reservoirs, 
Stationary steam-engines are placed at the ter- 
mini of a line to condense the air into large re- 
ceivers, whence the condensed air is drawn into 
the reservoirs of the engine; and it is stated that 
eight pounds of coal, at nine shillings per ton, will 
thus generate power equal to that produced by 
sixty pounds of coke in a steam locomotive. The 
simplicity and economy of this invention must 
bring it into general use ; hence a great change is 
imminent, not only as regards railways, but in all 
wherein steam is employed as the motive power. 











REVIEWS. 


A Booker or Curistwas Canots. Cumnpatt, 
, Old Bond-street. 

Here is, indeed, an elegant volume, devoted to a 

worthy subject. The quaint old carols of 

the birth of the world’s Saviour 


the old English heartiness of the salutation bei 
further enforced by the earnest recommendation o 
the next line— 

“ Let nothing you dismay; 


all this exuberance of heart being so beautifully 
accounted for in the two following ones ;— 
“ For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born upon this day.” 
It were easy to become more rhetorical, more elo- 
uent in words, more finished in phraseology than 
this; but the plain, straight-forward simple- 
heartedness of these lines is worth more than pages 
from “ the schoolman.” Even the old superstitions, 
as we in our narrow wisdom call them, which once 
clothed the day and its observances in a halo of 
holiness, are not to be despised. How beautifully 
has our own Shakspere dwelt on one of these—the 
pepuier belief that nothing evil ever roamed for the 
of man on the vigil of Christmas, and that the 
** cock’s shrill clarion”’ (that warning to bad spirits) 
was heard continually! It is Marcellus and Ber- 
nardo who are discoursing on the platform at Elsi- 
nore, after the sudden disappearance of the Ghost 
which ‘faded on the crowing of the cock ;” an 
Marcellus relates the olden saying thus :— 
* Some say, that, ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then, they say, no spirit stirs abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planet strikes ; 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 
This belief in the holiness of the day had its action 
for good, and the hearts of all opened joyfully, from 
the lord in his castle to the gar at his gate, 
The Saviour of the great was the Saviour of the 
least among them, and all felt one common reason 
for joy; and then, as an old poet has it, they 
always were joyous, 
“ and carols sing they every Christmas-tide, 
Not with shamefacedness, but jocundlie.” 
Then the lord forgot his haughtiness, and the poor 
retainer sang heartily— 
*« Now, thrice welcome Christmas, 
That brings us good cheer!” 

The March of Intellect has sneered down much 
of this simple-mindedness, and given us in return 
a matter-of-fact coldness—an affected pity for the 
ignorance of earlier days, Christmas festivities 
belong to the past, and in the pages of the anti- 
quary are shut up the record of the olden splendour 
which decorated the hospitalities of the time. The 
voice of the caroller is mute, or is heard only in 
the wretched alleys and dirty lanes of the metro- 
polis ; or in some lonely country farm or secluded 
village, where men still think of what Christmas 
used to be. Among the D ys there always lingers 
longest the oldest ballad, carol, or custom; the 
elegantly sophisticated are the first, in their self- 
sufficiency, to do without the simple sources of 
gratification clung to by the poor, who cannot 
afford to lose the little they enjoy.. On the worst 
of paper, and in the worst of types, thus died off 
our noble old English ballads; and the press of 
Pitts and Catnach gave us the last of the old carols. 
Could either of these worthies “ revisit the pale 
glimpses of the moon,” how would they be 
astonished to see, in a volume resplendent with 

old and colours, the old rhymes they deemed in 
last stage of disuse and neglect, enshrined 
amid artistic elegance and costly workmanship! 
All honour, say we, to the pub: who had the 
good taste and right oroy to devote so elegant 

a volume to this purpose! If the carols are “ 
and gone,”’ they have here a splendid funeral. 
us consider this elegant entombment a little 


detail. 
The binding of Mr. Cundall’s book is gorgeous in 





“ When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlem, in that fair 
Angels sang there with 


We wish, instead of the more modern ones, 
could have had a few others of these ancient carols 
we should have been better pleased. There is 
lack of them. There are some good ones in 
Sloane MS. 2593: one beginning— 

* Man, be glad in hall and bower, 

This tyme was born our Savyour ;” 

and another more joyously commences— 
** Man be merry 
As bird on berry, 
And cast thy care away!” 

There are others, also, which are not deficient 
in spirit, connected with the lar observance 
of the day, such as that on the * Holly and Ivy,” 
in Harleian MS. 5396, beginning— 
“ Nay, my nay, it shall not be, I wis: 
Let Holly have the mastery; as the manner is, 
Holly stands in the hall, fayre to beholde ; 
Ivy stands without the door, she is full sore a-cold, 
Holly and his merry men they dauncyn and they sing; 
Ivy and her maidens they wepyn and they wring,” 

It may be said that these carols have a few 
faulty lines or stanzas ; but so have some of those 
selected in this volume—and which, be it remem- 
bered, were not popular carols, Herrick’s ‘* Ode 
of a cay of ~ aoc oes with Mt ginanne 
a ect piece of jinglin urdity, w one 

a poet for ot roduction of the 

ur beautiful ones 
” of the same 
author is no Christmas carol. ‘ Hail, eyer hail, 
auspicious morn,” and ‘“ Hark, the herald els 
sing,” might give place to their seniors. Dut, 
above all, we ought to have had a page or two 
about the carols her gern want editing ; 
thus the old ‘‘ Boar’s Head Carol,” which Tom 
Hearne found on a stray leaf of a book he acei- 
dentally picked up, and which was the last two 
of a volume printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
in 1521—a volume of which no copy is now known 
to exist,—is here simply prioten as “ from Wyn- 
kyn de Worde,” which is much the same as if 
some future discoverer of the last leaf of a volume 
published in the presume day should give it to the 
world as “ from Clowes and Co,”’ Again, “The 
Shepherds’ Song” is printed with name of 
Edmund Bolton at the end, but no date to 
it, and no notice is taken of who he was, when he 
lived, where the song is printed, or, in fact, 
anything about the matter; and we must turn to 
Ritson before we discover this now- 
poet to have been “a profound 
eminent critic, one 
= "s Bae. 
the writings of an almost 
ay or mye s it is worth while to 
a little on his history, or the age 
requested to peruse ; for some 
® poet, or @ poem, is not the 
portion of a book. ‘* Who was 
may be asked by many a reader, and very few can 
answer the question,—those who do bei t to 
some trouble to do it. ye dmv wad y 
wearisome oppo editing 
I 4 but it should 
years 
the 


mastery is 
the necessary 
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ensure irable accuracy, and which 
aaiee ee oe of the veers of 
thought, and expression adopted by 
forefathers, as well as a familiarity with the 
versions works. 
e trust these remarks will be taken as they 
tended. They are written in no querulous 
‘¢ hail this little volume with much satis- 
: it is honourable to the publisher's taste 
rit. We onl hope to see a larger work, 
ve one, still issue from 
It is a worthy subject, we repeat, and 
might be made of it. Surely Mr. Cundall’s 
example not be thrown away. This little 
volume, by its elegance, will force a notice of its 
contents; and all readers of any taste must ap- 
preciate these songs of welcome tothe Redeemer 
a world—songs 


which cheered the Christmas 
our forefathers, breathing genuine s 


and 
and a more 


irit of love, 
peace, and joy—on a theme the * joyfullest” of all, 


Tus Catcxet on THe Heartu. By Cuanves 
Dickens. i , Buapsury and Evans. 


“The Cricket on the Hearth” has been chirping 
long 


us to record it welcome where its family connexions 
have been welcomed heretofore. We are late with 


our greeting —but it is given not the less heartily. | 


One of the highest proofs of genius is the power 
of seizing upon the commonplace things of life, 
and investing them with fresh character and new 
interest. The little companion of the cottage fire- 
side, the domestic cuckoo of our hearths and 
homes, has chirped oo | 
numerous feelings, reviv 
we have known and regarded it with superstitious 


veneration all our lives; and yet it remained for | 


Mr. Dickens to place him on a higher pedestal 
even than that of his country brother, “ The 


,”" as the good genius of some of our 

Soot anllloroiont emotions. Whoever stimulates | 

| the interest we feel in whatever moves and breathes | 
around 


us — whoever enlarges our sympathies, 
and increases the growth of the affections—may 
be considered a benefactor not only of his kind, 


but of all created things; and if we look back to 
the “ Pickwicks,” to the “‘ Nicklebys,”’ to “ Bar- | 
and to 
“ Christ- 
mas Carol”—there can be no question as to the 


| maby Rudge,” to the “ Curiosity Shop,” 
the ever- living freshness and beauty of the 


gratitude we owe their author. What enjoy- 
ment has he not diffused among us! 

for a moment to consider how many hearts 
fe has warmed with 


how many sick couches he has cheered— 


| hew mach of our own misery he has enabled us 
by teaching us to lessen the misery of 

have been his works! They are 
immortalities! And we confess we feel our. | 

selves healthier “oy when recalling these 
to hold in memory. the | 

we have enjoyed, as an earnest of those 


. 
" 


; for it is g 


are yet to come. 


re Cricket on the Hearth” is an avowed 
i “7+. therein developed 
judged by the every-day standard 
doing as others do. In a fairy tale, 
The story 
is simple and natural both in construction and 
— jealousy of the honest 
mystery practised by little | 
we hold it as @ principle, that wives never | 


“ fairy tale;” and the 
oaght not to be 


all its inventor pleases, is possible. 


development, The 

| ‘carrier aroused by 
have 

| : pees then 


of heart-knowledge 
weakness of the 


“are 60 wrought as to 

in tradistinction to the real, 
a manner both 

our readers are 

characters, and 


original and happy. 


meine oa beat 
ordinary way 


the but * Boxer’ 
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| ordinary sagacity, inciting his friend the horse to 
oe hon when not under the guardianship of 
| his natural protector, and disdaining the comforts 
of the bar fire, when his mind is anxious about 
the goings on at home—making no acquaintance 
with the elegancies of life or its ordinary accom- 

lishments. ‘Boxer’ would fight to the death for 

is master, and save the baby from drowning; but 
we are convinced he would neither beg, fetch, or 
carry; he is simply an honest, straig tforward, 
busy, bustling cur—faithful and true—and without 
any nonsense or affectation. The way in which 


| this dog is delineated is one of the proofs of the 


interest the author takes in the lower classes of 
creation, We shall never look upon one of the 
kind again without a feeling of respect. 

The recalling the best feelings of our nature by 
the cricket’s chirp —simply because it is a do- 
mestic, familiar sound, heard in the hours of 
endearment and domestic happiness—is a holy 
thought, and worthy of all honour. And we are 
not surprised that old and young, rich and poor, 
have found especial delight in this little volume. 





and loudly everywhere ; and it is only left | 


a monition, recalled | 
numberless memories ; | 


Let us | 


enerous sentiments—to how 
e has taught the luxury of 


ibed with all the | 
wer, both of detail and | 
his minuteness, and his 


ind girl—its rain. | 
imperceptible blending of the real | 

» Stowing out of cir- 
sustain the 
and elevate 


acquainted, long since, with 
yet the world is not wearied 
ney ape J character that has 
stage is ‘ Boxer’ — th 

Landseer, and Landscer 
author would have por- 

» agitating sort of 
, Tunning about 
tranquillity of duck. 
is a} drawi ‘ 
dog—but of extra. ago, without li 


Tue Sanctuary. Painted by Epwin LANDSEER, 
R.A. Engraved by C. J. Lewis Publisher, 
Alderman Moon. 

We visited the exhibition more than once, after 

our duty was done, to see the exquisitely beautiful 

| picture, of which this is an engraving—so exquisite 
was it; wonderfully fine as a work of Art, and 
glorious for the sentiment it so admirably and elo- 
quently expresses. ‘The Sanctuary’ is an island 
at a considerable distance from the main land, 
which a hunted stag has just reached—escaped 
from his pursuers. The fact that he is safe, 
| quite safe, is proved by the solitude of the 
spot; a flock of wild ducks have risen at his ap- 
proach and some are winging away, while others 
remain quietly amid the reeds and sedges, as if 
they knew the poor oppressed animal had come in 
search of shelter, and not to destroy. There is a 
ripple on the waters which tells both of the rapidity 
of his flight and the distance he has passed; the 
land is seen in the “ gloaming,”’ and it is certain 
that the “ dappled deer” could not have sustained 
the contest for life and liberty much longer: the 
water drips from his panting sides; his tongue 
hangs; his slender limbs tremble; the glories of his 
antlered head are bowed ; the fire in his soft, full 
eye is dimmed, but not extinguished; he has 
struggled bravely with a double death, and escaped ! 
We rejoice for him, for he has not strength to re- 
joice for himself; yet he is safe, quite safe; he may 
rest within his “ sanctuary,”’—the sanctuary he 
has won. He will not be startled from his hard- 
earned slumbers by the hunter’s horn, or the bay 
of the deep-throated hound—he is safe! and we 
sympathize both with his sorrow and his safety. 
We cannot look upon this noble work without 
honouring the genius which elevates truth without 
sacrificing it to fiction. Edwin Landseer is at once 
the poet and historian of the animal world; far 
| Greater in this, his own peculiar branch of Art, 
than the “ old masters,” who gave the real without 
the ideal. The picture has been ably translated 
from the canvas to the paper by Mr. C. J. Lewis. 
And we congratulate all who are able to possess 
themselves of a work that brings into their homes 
the wildness of the mountain combined with an in- 
cident which interests our sympathies and creates 
earnest pleasure, The print is a valuable acqui- 
sition to all who love Art and Nature ; and is one 


of the best of many admirable publications is 
by Alderman Moon. ' oti 


Tur Portro.io or CaTreRMoLe Gems. Pub- 
: lisher, Wurre, Maddox-street, 
een the palmy days of the annuals there has 
) been no “set of prints” so exquisitel i 
as the series issued under this title ; it to omg 
| twenty-four engravings from drawings by George 
| Cattermole ; which are proof impressions of the 
prints that illustrate a book called “ Evenings 
at Haddon Hall”’—a book we have not seen but 
upon which, we believe, the charming designs of 
. ee a ey thrown away. Here we 
em without the inferi 
pres a eo a of inferior letter- 
of Art” has rarely been placed withi 
~ the collector of veritable nn ae a. 
of their merit we believe to be mainly this: the 
* put in hand” some ten years 


able collection of gems 


mediate superintendence of the artist 


ee 


Colburn, who designed them to illustrate 2 eet 


cal work which su uent i 

him to abandon; they have Soon bell 
lavender” ever since, and are issued at a 
when few publishers will incur the cost necessary 
to procure entire excellence. It is long since we 
have seen—and we imagine it will be before 
we shall again see—so perfect a series. prints 
do not illustrate any —_ circumstance or tale: 
but they all bear upon chivalrous in history; 
a brief description of some of them may serve to 
explain their character: here, for example, is a 
dying knight, surrounded his mournful com- 
panions in arms, while at side sits a 
maiden ; here is a tender love scene on which the 
moon beams only look ; here a knight armed cap. 
a-pié, proceeding to the tournament; here an 
aged baron and his fair daughter at worship; here 
a Venetian gondola beneath the shrouded 

of a ladye-love; here the rev in a 

castle ; here the pale prisoner on his rough ; 
here a brilliant fountain beside which two fair 
girls are sketching; here a graceful girl at the 
toilet; here a party hawking by the river-side; 
here the gorgeous entrance to the baronial hall, 
where a group of knights and dames are preparing 
for the arr’ ae = interior - a oe : 
where the monks are i uard. su 

are very varied, and bmg. os one wicket 
terest, independent of that which it derives from 
its excellence as a work of Art. We may, there- 
fore, give tothis ‘“‘ Portfolio” the highest recom- 
mendation ; a more choice collection of “Gems” 
has rarely or never been brought together. 


Some Account oF THE ABBEY CuvuRcH AT Dor- 
CHESTER, OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford: PARKER. 


The Oxford Architectural Society has ori 

the present work, which was compiled to be read 
at their general meeting in 1844; since then, 
large additions have been made by the author. It 
is a great proof of the utility of such societies 
when such results come of them. This volumeis 
a clear and succinct history of the Church and its 
varied fortunes, profusely illustrated with wood- 
engravings, which delineate everything remarka- 
ble in it. Never was a country church more fully 
delineated and descanted on. The famous Jesse 
window had been previously engraved, and is often 
alluded to; but we see in this volume many in- 
teresting features untold of before, and w 
will be welcome to all lovers of architecture, In 
the historic notices we have wondered to see the 
total omission of all mention of the Amphitheatre 
—one of the most remarkable Roman works in t 
kingdom,—particularly as the finding of coins 
&c., are recorded. But, nevertheless, what we 
have is good, and the volume, as an historic picture 
of the Church, is a valuable and curious thing. 


Cvurtosiry. Painted by Vrpat. Engraved by 
PosTLETHWAITE. ublishers, GovpiL et 
Visert, Paris; Gampart, Junty, and Co, | 
London. 


This is a fine engraving—the work of an ee 
engraver, from one of the many graceful drawi 
of the French artist, Vidal. It exhibits a femme 
de chambre striving to peep through the fo ofa 
letter ; and the maid is not pretty yet so 

rably is the figure drawn, and so full of character 
is the countenance, that the print possesses @ | 
peculiar charm, and cannot fail to become populat, 


La Rete pes Bors. Peint par ANpRE. Gravé | 
ar H. Garnier. Publishers, Buia et Jovy, | 
aris; GAMBART, JUNIN, and Co., Lo 

We have here one of the abundant examples, = | 

which France supplies us, of a skilful mingling 

personal beauty, grace of 





form, and elegance of 
costume. A Spanish maiden is seated on — 
bank, embowered by forest trees; hence the 

of “ La Reine des Bois.” Without pretending 
high-class Art,—being, in fact, a work for the many, 
—the print is not without ble merit. | ** 
drawing is accurate; the pose of the figure is re 
markably easy, and the features are full of winning 
and persuasive beauty. The engraving is of @ 
excellent order of mezzotinte. 
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